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“PILOTS ARE 
HUMAN BEINGS” 


By Ensign H. B. SHONK 


An Aussie and American Doughboy 
SWOP Hats. 















“Treadway 
Inns” 


A pointer for vacationists desiring 
DISTINCTIVE CHARM of ATMOSPHERE 


Excellent Food :: Delightful Accommodations 



















Ideally located and abounding in genuine hospitality 


Send today for pictorial book 


Modern appointments add to comfort at these 


Treadway Inns’ 


WATERVILLE INN BARTLETT CARRY CLUB 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N. H., UPPER SARANAC, N. Y. 





ROYAL PARK INN COOPER INN 
VERO BEACH, FLA. COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
*MIDDLEBURY *HARTNESS 

INN HOUSE 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


LONG TRAIL LODGE and TRUE TEMPER INN 
SKI CHALET and OLD STONE SHOP 


SHERBURNE PASS, RUTLAND, VT. WALLINGFORD, VT. 





*LORD JEFFERY *WILLIAMS INN TOY TOWN 4 
AMHERST, MASS. and SKI HOUSE TAVERN 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. WINCHENDON, MASS. 





*]RVING HOUSE ; 
DALTON, MASS. ASHFIELD HOUSE *ANDOVER INN 


ASHFIELD, MASS. ANDOVER, MASS. 
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L. G. TREADWAY, Managing Director - Williamstown, Mass. 


* OPEN ALL YEAR. 
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CLARENDON INTERIORS 


INCORPORATED 





283 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON 


INTERIOR 
DESIGNEORS 


Eadgyth C. Patch 
Specializing in 


CUSTOM-MADE DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 





Telephone Kenmore 6030 or 6031 
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New Ocean Hovse 


On the picturesque North Shore—Near historic 
points of interest. 


Ideal seaside and country environment. Fine 
private bathing beach. 


All recreational features. Select cuisine with many 
seafood specialties. 


Telephone LYnn 2-6500 

















Best clientele. Send for booklet. f 
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The DN ni bibs Ss writ 


Less than three days after the June issue of YANKEE, an- 
nouncing our plan to condense to sixteen pages, our telephones 
brought us a steady flow of volunteers for the privilege of main- 
taining this magazine at its previous high level. 


From among these, Irene Neal Railsback of Newton, 
Massachusetts, daughter of a Hoosier newspaper editor, mother 
of three grown children, wife of the president of a New Eng- 
land road machinery manufacturing company, experienced in 
publishing and advertising circles through her six years of edi- 
torship of the Guide to New England of the Women’s City 
Club of Boston, and other publications, now becomes editor and 


publisher of YANKEE. 


As you will note she has already, with her first issue, 
reached full size—and circulation—and as nearly as we can as- 
certain will bring to you each month a YANKEE as interest- 
ing and instructive as the times. Further, she understands, as 
we do, how YANKEE is truly yours—how there is something 
fine YANKEE stands for—to be preserved at all costs. And 
of this you may be sure—the same devotion and energy and 
freedom for enterprise remains. In brief, Yankee Spirit will 
be carrying on. 


To Irene Railsback and “The Anchor” of Boston, 
Courtenay Guild, President—associated with her in this—then, 
a salute! and from us, whenever possible, you'll be hearing a 
word or two more—as well. 
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The Yankee flag’s a 'flying! 
Ross SAGENDORPH 
BENJAMIN M. RICE 
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The Abner Wheeler The Towne Lyne 








House House 
FRAMINGHAM CENTER 7 LYNNFIELD | 
A spacious, dignified old Colo- An old Mansion with a beau. | 
nial Mansion of 1730. A most tiful glassed-in terrace, over.” | 
’ 


looking Suntaug Lake, cool 
and inviting. A delightful 
tea, dinner. Conveniently lo- place for luncheon, tea, and 
dinner. On the Newburyport 
Turnpike, 15 miles north of 
Boston. 


Telephone FRAmingham 6600 * Telephone Lynn 2-6400 


attractive place for luncheon, 





cated on the Worcester Turn- 


pike, 15 miles west of Boston. 





Under Same Management 


| 
| 





—BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
SIXTY-SECOND SEASON 


October 9, 1942—May 1, 1943 


24 Friday Afternoon Concerts 
24 Saturday wide Concerts 





6 andioy inate Concerts 
& Tuesday Afternoon Corcerts 





Tickets for each series now on sale, Symphony Hall, Boston 
Payment is not due until next Autumn 



































Introducing . . . YANKEE 


Thus, Yankee is born today—for Yan- 
kee readers, by Yankee writers, and about 
Yankeedom. Primarily it is New Hamp- 
shire’s child. It has been left on New 
Hampshire’s doorstep because we know it 
will find a congenial home here. In that 
environment, it cannot fail to become 
typical of the great culture and heritage 
out of which it has been born. Perhaps, 
as it grows older, it will visit—it will be 
visited by—other Yankee relatives, its 


Yankee Looks Bachurard ° 


Volume I, Number 1, September, 1935 






parents’ brothers and sisters, and their 
families in Massachusetts, Maine, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont — 
and the many millions of its kin scattered 
here and there across the continent. 

It has its great heritage and Yankee has 
its present and its future, too. The young 
Yankee’s destiny is the expression, and 
perhaps, indirectly, the preservation of 
that great culture in which every Yank 
must live. 


New Hampshire’s Governor Welcomes Yankee—1935 


Read the history of the United 
States from cover to cover and in 
every chapter you will find something 
of which Yankees can be proud. 

More than ever before we need to 
take pride in the name of Yankee and 
to work to restore its significance in 
the matter of individual courage, de- 


And Ahead . 


termination, enterprise and resource. 


In its own way this issue of the 
first number of Yankee magazine 
testifies to a faith in New England 


which should be the first article in 
the civic creed of all of us. 
H. Stryztes Bripces, 


Governor of New Hampshire (1935) 


Governor Saltonstall and New England Council Welcome Yankee—1942 


Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

It gave me pleasure to learn that, 
although the war was claiming The 
Yankee’s founder, the change is bring- 
ing the magazine to Massachusetts. I 
welcome it to our state, whose tradi- 
tions it has always so well presented. 
May the Yankee have continued suc- 
cess in its new home. 

Sincerely yours, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Governor of the Commonwealth 


My dear Mrs. Railsback: 

In assuming the editorial leadership 
of Yankee magazine you have ac- 
cepted a real challenge. That chal- 


lenge grows out of the difficulty of 
presenting between any single pair of 
covers, magazine or book, the spirit- 
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ual and cultural essence of literally 
millions of pre-eminently “rugged” in- 
dividualists, and 300 years of prac- 
tical, working democracy. If you suc- 
ceed, you will have performed a note- 
worthy service for our New England. 
As the accepted spokesman for the 
New England idea, the New England 
Council welcomes you to your larger 
regional duties. We have worked hap- 
pily with Yankee in the past and hope 
that we can prove helpful to you, too. 
In our files you will find much mate- 
rial, both textual and pictorial, on 
New England’s past and present, and 
something of what New England may 
be tomorrow. Cordially yours, 
: _ Dudley Harmon, 
i : ‘ecutic e "Vice President, N.E.C. 





"Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 





Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Column 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, 
except that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to 
one free six-line ad per month. No cash swops are allowed. Send us your ad by 
the first of the month. Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement 
these days. To answer an ad, write to the key number under the ad in care of 


YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


1 HAVE a summer cottage in Groton, Mass., 
beautifully situated on a small lake; good fish- 


ing, commuting distance from Boston; has 
electric lights, shower bath, running water, 
large sun-porch, two sleeping rooms, living 


Four lots of land border- 
I want to swop for a sum- 
Jy600. 


room and kitchen. 
ing on the lake. 
mer cottage on Lake Winnepesaukee. 





FOR A BICYCLE in good condition. I'll 
swop one week’s room rent free (for adult), 
with breakfast included. Jy601. 





RENT of attractively furnished cottage- 
camp swopped by professional family to a 
professional family in return for inside and 
outside work at a reasonable rate per hour. 
Fireplace. Monadnock Region. Jy602. 





OUR CAMERA CLUB wants cameras for 
experiment, in working condition or not, old, 
new, large or small—and we'll swop for them, 
our loveiy little oil painted silhouettes. 


Jy603. -* * 





WILL SWOP hand-made ssterling jewelry; 
eight volume set international law by John 
Bassett Moore; Piersol-Lippincott’s Human 
Anatomy, and other books. Would like old 
hand roller organ with records; old music 
box; old Photograph albums, old photos of 
autos, bicycles; also old glass flasks. Jy604. 





I HAVE a practically new 12 Bass Vienna 
Wonder accordion (cost around $30.) Who 
has a late model typewriter for it, or what 
have you to offer?  Jy605. 


HAVE OODLES and oodles of nifty foreign 








stamps. Want used, unused, old-fashioned or 
modern picture postcards. You won’t be 
disappointed. Jy606. 

1932. My uncle was a G.A.R. veteran, and 


has passed along the paper that was printed 
the morning President Lincoln was shot. Who 
wants it, and what will they swop? 


1933. I will swop my Irish Terrier female 
puppy, registered, for poultry, or? 




















1934. Not a handbag snatcher, but a hand- 
bag collector, wants to swop her books, or 
any other articles for good used handbags. 





1935. Out here in Oklahoma, I want a chess 
set. I'll swop my stamp collection with album 
(1400 and more stamps). 





1936. My Scotch kilt (used in the last war) 
of Argyle and Sutherland tartan will come in 
handy when clothes are rationed, for you 
never wear the knees out of a kilt. My 
Optical Nerves were shattered in the Liver- 
pool Blitz last May, so if any of the gang 
have a Buckshees pair to swop, here’s my 


kilt. 





1937. Combination radio, phonograph and 
recorder set is my swop. I want a motor 


scoot, (N.Y.) 





1938. I am quite tall, and would need a 
high pool table. I'll swop my album of mixed, 
swing or classical music, or maybe I have 
something else for you. (Mass.) 





1939. My swop list consists of a Victor 
Model 4, 16mm moving picture camera with 
1” F 1.5 lens and a wide angle lens F 2.7. I 
want 40 rolls of best grade roofing in green. 
Others colors considered. (N.Y.) 








1940. Would like to swop an eighteen inch 
disc or record from my antique music box, for 
a pair of binoculars, 1000 feet or more. Mich.) 


1941. 





An acre of wild land in Duluth, Minn. 
is my swop for a concert Grand Piano; dia- 
mond ring, or land in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
or N. Y. Would even accept a good saw-rig. 





1942. If you have grown tired of your photo 
enlarger and want something in swop for it, 
let me know. I'll get you something in the 
city of N. Y. 





1943. I need a quiet home for my invalid 
Father, and will swop my heirloom, antique 
meat platter. 


YANKEE 





1944. Small volume of plays printed in Paris 
in 1718; a large volume 12”x18” Atlas; I offer 
for an iron fence gate about 39” high and 





40” wide, or a small electric refrigerator. 
(N.Y.) 
1945. I want to swop my automobile heater 


for an Infra-Red-Ray Health lamp. (Pa.) 
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1946. A fine portrait of President Garfield 
and several other paintings I offer in swop 
for a 1939-40 automobile. (N.Y.) 





1947. I would like to offer a fireless cooker 
in swop for a ladies bicycle in good condition 
(N.Y.) 

1948. There are only two or three of these 
old fashioned organs in the U.S., and I'll 
swop mine for a new floor model radio. 


(N.J.) 


1949. Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full 
of swops. Who wants to swop for milady’s 
or man’s jewelry, radio parts, photo supplies 
and equipment, and many other things. All 
I want is a table or portable radio, set of 
small motor powered tools; barometfr, or 
other scientific equipment. Let’s swap, folks. 
1950. Bet you haven’t heard an Edison 
Cylinder Phonograph in a long time. I have 
one with about 200 records. Also have about 
200 pianola rolls, all classical music. Thentoo, 
I have a quantity of knitting material, 
bouclette and boucle, novelty cotton and 
French crepes to swop for an electric steam 
iron; automatic fly fishing reel; OR all my 
things for 1 outboard motor (2 cylinder 2% 
h.p. preferred). (N.Y.) 

1951. My World War I airplane machine 
gun can only be used for souvenir purposes. 
because it has a hole in the barrel. but I'l! 
swop it for either a cocker Spaniel puppy, wire 
haired terrier, or a Scotch terrier. (In N.Y.C.) 


1952. 
fruit crusher; 
rels, and a 
for—power, 
good tools. 


I want to swop a large wine press; a 
a large funnel; nine wine bar- 
fine brass bird cage and stand; 
wood-working tools, or other 


1953. Have a beautiful solid wood antique 
roll open, roll close bed, 4 ft. wide, and when 
rolled closed is 26 inches. Will swop it for a 
typewriter, or a % h.p. A.C. 110 volt metor. 
Will also swop some ladies clothes, size 36, 
for same. (N.J.) 


1954. 





I’ve just got to have a typewriter, and 


in swop I have classical records of the best 
artists. (Pa.) 
(Continued on page 60) 


















IRENE NEAL RAILSBACK, Editor 
ROBB SAGENDORPH, BENJAMIN M. RICE, 


ELISE C. LILLEY, Advisors 





Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


New England’s Seventh State—State of Mind 


If you appreciate the charms and 
short comings of New England, you'll 
enjoy YANKEE Magazine no mat- 
ter where you live. For being a 
Yankee isn’t a geographical designa- 
tion—it is a state of mind. 

YANKEE Magazine is for all 
those who appreciate the characteris- 
tics of individuality, initiative, natural 


ingenuity, honor, thrift, courage— 
which are the foundation of New 
England tradition; for those who 


thrill at the sight of the Connecticut 
River valley; who tingle at the sight 





of a Maine forest; or warm at the 
sight of a New Hampshire sunset; 
for those who count the possession of 
home, family,’ friends, happiness 
above riches; for those through all 
the country, whether or not they are 
descendants of the sturdy Puritan 


pioneer, who possess the spirit of 
these brave forefathers of New Eng- 
land. For it is the “spirit” which 
proves our qualifications of Yankee 
heritage—the spirit of 1620, of 1776, 
of 1918, and of 1942 which makes us 
all akin. 

























Yankee Swops Owners 


In presenting to readers the new 


owner of YANKEE the editor is 
tempted to borrow from the toast- 
master’s phrase, “The gentleman 
needs no introduction” . for Mr. 


Courtenay Guild is one of New Eng- 
land’s sons whose life has grown firm- 
ly into the fine fabric of its civic and 
cultural life. 

In 1907 he became a partner of his 
late brother, Governor Curtis Guild, 
in the firm of Curtis Guild & Co., 
publishing The Commercial Bulletin 
and owning the Anchor Linotype 
Printing Co., of which he is now 
President and Treasurer. He is Chair- 
man of the Board of the Kinney 
Manufacturing Company; vice-presi- 
dent of the Franklin Savings Bank; 
director of the Exolon Company; 
president, Closed Shop Employing 
Printers of Greater Boston, and a 
trustee of Boston University. He is 
also president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, the Bostonian Society, 
and of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion; author of “Thirty Years More”, 
and a member of several clubs. For 
50 years Mr. Guild has been a mem- 
ber of the Republican City Commit- 
tee, and for fourteen years served on 
the Boston Finance Commission. He 
received an honorary degree as Doc- 
tor of Fine Arts from Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Sock Swops 


In Votume 1, Numsber 1, of 
YANKEE there appeared a poem by 
eleven year old Michael H. James, 
son of Alexander James, noted Dub- 
lin, N. H., artist, and Mrs. James. 
His first stanza read: 

“Off in the meddows where lies a hay 
stack, 





YANKEE 
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Comes a rugged old to his 
weathered shack. 

Wears a black sock on one foot, 
on the other, 

Bares a milk pail in one hand, stool in 
tother.” 

I’m wondering whether Robb 
Sagendorph had this sock habit be- 
fore or after Michael James, age 
eleven, wrote that poem. The second 
day I spent in Dublin recently with 
Robb Sagendorph, his wife, and Benja- 
min Rice, I noted said sock style of 
said Robb. He had a white sock on 
one foot and a gray one on “t’other”. 
He might have been so clad the first 
day, but there were so many things 
to strike home, that it went unno- 
ticed, but I saw it the second day! 
It was a very interesting “editorial” 
style! Any “one of a kind” socks to 
swop? Any color accepted. No “two 
of a kind” wanted. Size 12. 


man 


gray 


The following excerpts are from 
letters written by a sergeant in the 
U.S. Army Air Corps to “ye Edi- 
tor’s” personal secretary. 


“Kangarooland, 
March 23, 1942. 
Dear Frances, 

The weather here is as funny as 
I’ve ever known. You go to bed at 
night and will be shivering with all 
the blankets you can use. You get 
up in the morning, and by ten o’clock 
it is so hot that you are out of your 
shirt, dress, or what have you. 

There is only one thing I don’t 
like ‘here, and that is the fact that if 
you don’t have mutton three times 
a day, you are bound to have 
lamb!!!” 

(Continued on page 58) 


From Captain Florian Holm, East Boston Airport Courtesy of “‘Guide to 
— Army Publishing Department, Wright Field, New York New England, 1942" 


“But trailing clouds of glory do we come.” 


—William Wordsworth 
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“PILOTS ARE HUMAN BEINGS” 





by Ensign H. B. Shonk 


This is the exclusive story for YANKEE that Ensign H. B. 


brought back to you from the Coral Sea. 


for you besides ... 
“Bronny” 
minutes before being rescued. 


ml’ was the morning of May 
7, 1942, in the Coral Sea. 
Alek, Planes were in the air 
; wes) looking for Japanese ships 
ahead, while the striking 
group of my airplane carrier anxiously 
waited in the big ready-room. In full 
flight gear, forty-fives strapped around 
their waists, and their awkward yel- 
low life jackets flapping loosely around 
their shoulders, the fliers sat tensely 
at their posts, chart boards in front 
of them, helmet and goggles close at 
hand. Every pilot had a look of tense 
expectancy, every man was ready for 
the word “Pilots, man your planes!”. 
Overhead a fighter patrol circled; the 
enemy might attack us, too! One of 
my friends turned to me and said, “I 
just can’t help it—I’m running around 
with a big lump down here,” patting 
his stomach with a wry smile. A few 
minutes later he was in the air, wing- 
ing his determined way towards the 
attack, a big bomb slung under the 
belly of his dive-bomber, his own belly 
forgotten! 

Pilots are no different from other 
mortals. They may be daredevils, 
but they can be frightened, like any- 
body else. They may be “Aces,” ac- 
cording to the newspaper headlines, 
but you can’t spot them as such on 
the ground. They may have “pierc- 
ing, hawklike eyes,” as the popular 
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Shonk has 
He tells us he had at least three more 


“Bronny” 


but they all went down with the aircraft carrier Lexington. 
himself floated around in a flapping yellow life jacket for forty-five 


magazines like to picture them, but, 
unfortunately, most of them do not. 
Many don’t look like fliers when in 
full flight gear, and are naturally ig- 
nored by the newspaper photogra- 
phers, for the public expects its fliers 
to look the part. One of our best 
pilots, who has been awarded the Navy 
Cross for his part in the Coral Sea 
battle, is a short, rotund little man 
who looks more like a hard-working, 
fifty-year-old bookkeeper than a crack 
aviator! I have tried for months to 
find some sure way of telling a flier 
by merely looking at him, and I must 
say I have failed. The only common 
characteristic of Naval Aviators that 
I have discovered so far is light-colored 
eyes; blue, gray, or hazel. But even 
this rule has thousands of exceptions. 
The pilots who are carrying the battle 
to the enemy today in defense of our 
country are normal human beings, 
who neither look nor act like supermen. 

Flying in wartime is not a game. 
If a game at all, it is one in which 
everybody plays for keeps. Military 
aviation is businesslike, and every pilot 
who is worth his salt treats this career 
in dead earnest. We see no care-free 
stunt flying or joyous hedge-hopping 
out where the bombs are dropping 
and the war is going on. There are 
enough thrills and dangers in combat 
without augmenting them. It’s sur- 
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prising how many of us know and 
remember that Cobber Cain, Eng- 
land’s number one ace was killed while 
stunting his plane. I am certain that 
any pilot in our Navy who persisted 
in hazardous flying would be ground- 
ed by his commanding officer, ace or 
no ace! There is too much at stake. 
Since I arrived in the war zone I have 
not seen a plane do so much as a 
loop-the-loop. Some civilians whose 
ideas of wartime flying have been en- 
gendered by about five showings of 
the famous movie, “Dawn Patrol,” 
would be rudely shocked if they could 
see the Navy airmen in action. A 
torpedo-bomber taking off to attack 
another carrier looks as business-like 
as an airliner departing on the New 
York to Boston run. War is an exact- 
ing job, and pilots must take their work 
seriously. From the results so far, 
we are sure we have the right attitude! 
But we relax, like anybody else, when 
we get ashore. Pilots like to play, 
and shore liberty is our chance. At 
sea, however, an outsider walking in 
on a pre-attack conference could easily 
mistake it for a board meeting in the 
Empire State Building. And a civilian 
watching the boys land aboard after a 
raid would be surprised at the lack of 
ebullient back-slapping. We are no Fly- 
ing Circus, but a conscientious group 
that realizes that it controls the most 
powerful offensive weapon of this war. 

There is a good reason for the lack 
of horseplay and the abundance of 
good, hard work. We are striving to 
become proficient at wartime flying, 
to obtain the utmost in squadron effi- 
ciency, to get the best possible per- 
formance out of our planes and other 
equipment. And why? To save our 
skins. We are not cowards—we merely 
want to live to fight again. And so 


we put more faith in re-reading the 
landing checkoff list on the dash be- 
fore hitting the deck than in carry- 
ing a mascot or a rabbit’s foot with 
us. We live longer that way. And 
we figure that if plane number 13 
has the best motor and the best guns, 
the fellow who flies it is to be envied. 
There is no superstition out here in 
the Pacific Ocean, for we find that 
the ones who get killed are not the 
unlucky ones, but the ones who make 
the mistakes. The familiar motto, “I 
don’t want to be the best pilot, but 
the oldest” takes on added significance. 
In the past few weeks my ideas 
of bravery have undergone a startling 
change. I have read of great heroes, 
who “knew not the meaning of fear”. 
But I have lately discovered that there 
is nO man, no matter how brave, who 
does not feel fear in moments of great 
danger. Bravery is measured by one’s 
ability, through will power, to conquer 
the animal instinct of fear. The strange 
dry feeling in one’s throat, as he tries 
to shake an enemy fighter off his tail, 
is caused by fear. But the pilot forces 
himself to continue to fight, and may 
finally shoot down that same fighter. 
Perhaps he may get a medal for “con- 
spicuous bravery”, but it cannot be 
said that he “knew not fear”. Many 
of my friends who, like all of us, have 
admitted of this “dry feeling”, have 
received Navy Crosses for their ex- 
ploits. And they deserve them. 
Carrier aviation is strange in many 
ways. We fly land planes over water, 
and our airport is a moving deck. 
Should we fail to return and be forced 
to land on the water, the plane would 
usually sink in less than a minute. 
One minute, however, is ample time to 
pull out a rubber boat, and inflate it 
from a self-attached air bottle. Then 
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the only problem is to be picked up. 
But miracles happen, and the news- 
papers are full of stories about avia- 
tion personnel who have been picked 
up after floating for as long as 32 
days. I can assure you, however, that 
none of us look forward to such an 
experience! 

Navy fliers like games. In them 
they can relax. ‘The favorites are 
“Acey Ducey” (a form of backgam- 
mon), checkers, chess, and, of course, 
bridge. Rivalry is fierce, especially in 
Acey Ducey. Every cruise features 
at least one tournament in this game, 
every match surrounded by up to ten 
kibitzers. Nearly everybody reads 
constantly, also. Carriers always have 
well-stocked libraries, which are kept 
up to date as far as possible. Pilots 
are urged to get lots of sleep—their 
reflexes are at their peak when 
thoroughly rested. We are the de- 
spair of some ship’s officers, who in- 
sist that we spend all our time either 
in the cockpit or in our bunk. Such 
charges are denied by us, of course, 
but we are sometimes known as “loaf- 
ers”! 

If anybody worries about the war 
or his chances of surviving the next 
action, he talks very little about it. 
The names of friends who have been 
“smoked” (a Navy term for shot 
down) are rarely brought up. Life 
goes on as before, without them. Pi- 
lots, I think, are disturbed most if 
their friends are forced to land on 
the water and we are unable to find 
them. If a man is known to be dead, 


the subject is closed, but if he may 
be floating out there somewhere on 
the choppy waters, praying for help, 
it is a great effort to forget him. One 
of our fighter pilots became lost, af- 
ter an action at dusk, and cruised 
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Ensign H. B. “Bronny” Shonk 


around trying to find the carrier for 
three hours, in radio communication 
with us all the time. Finally he calmly 
said, “So long”, and spiraled down 
out of gas to a dangerous night water 
landing. Some were more upset by 
this one incident than by the pilots 
who were shot down a few days later 
in a huge Coral Sea air battle. 

The sea is always with us. It is 
our home. We grow used to the ocean 
far below and regard it as a friend, 
but we realize all too well that it can 
become a deadly enemy far worse 
than the mortals we are fighting. 
Waves that look like tiny ripples at 
one thousand feet may in fact be tow- 
ering mountains of water, capable of 
smashing pilot and plane like match- 
wood. No wonder we listen for every 
false note in our single motor — its 
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throaty song means life and comfort. 
Life and death are the two most im- 
portant factors in our existence out 
here. One faulty part in a plane 
may bridge the gap between these 
two poles. 

But, don’t forget, we are human! 
And like all humans we have an in- 
finite capacity for confidence. We 
have met the Japs several times and 
found them wanting. We have emerged 
victorious against great odds time af- 
ter time. It’s a glorious feeling to 
know that we have better pilots than 
they, that our men are braver than 
theirs, that our marksmanship is in- 
finitely better. We have battled the 
Japanese in the air and on the sea. 
and have found just what we expect- 
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Censored by Secretary or tHe Navy 


“Bronny” Shonk went away on the Lexington .. . 
and had to land (in the Coral Sea) and get out in a rubber 
as the ship was sunk in his absence. He arrived back in Dublin, 
N. H. the 17th of June, and a brass band and all the town turned out to 
give him a surprise welcome which his good wife (Louise Whittemore) arranged 
by phoning in advance as to when they’d arrive. He looks fine, and we’re 
proud of the guy—know you all are, too. But, of course we knew this Yank 
would come back a hero!! The one request he makes is that any cheering you 
do, go for the boys still out there FIGHTING.—RS. 





ed: that, given half a chance, we can 
win smashing victories against odds of 
two to one, or more. Even in our 
blackest hours, with bombs crashing 
around our airplane carrier, with tor- 
pedoes slithering towards us, with the 
sky full of enemy planes, we have 
never lost that typical American con- 
fidence. 

None of us underestimates our job. 
Despite the brilliant victories of May 
and June, we know the Japs are a 
formidable foe. But it doesn’t take 
a fight talk or grandstand heroics to 
convince every officer and bluejacket 
that he is part of the best damn Navy 
in the whole world. If the Japanese 
don’t know that fact already, we will 
gladly prove it to them again! 


, Office of Public Relations, Washington 


THE LEXINGTON—AN EPITAPH 
By Ensign H. B. Shonk 


Beneath the skies her planes have flown 
She lies majestic, proud, alone. 

The seas hold her in their embrace 

A whitecap marks her resting place. 
The mighty wind and roaring tide 

Will mourn their friends who bravely died. 
A gallant ship in victory, 

Full worthy of her pedigree, 

Even in death, how proud she fell 

How beautiful her blazing shell; 

The thunder of her planes is stilled, 
Her glorious destiny fulfilled. 


was sent on a bombing 
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John Hancock 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


Young John Hancock, rebel and Whig 

Was roused one night in bed, 

And warned that there was a handsome 
price 

Upon his handsome head. 


Young John Hancock, rebel and Whig, 

Laughed as he leaped from bed, 

“Though they double the price a million 
times 

They'll not get my head,” he said. 


And he plagued the Tories with his band 
And plotted and planned and schemed 
And fought and struggled night and day 
For a certain dream he dreamed. 


Till at length there dawned the day that 
marked 

The starting of a nation 

When he wrote his proud “John Han- 
cock” on 

A certain Declaration. 


And he proved himself well-fit to lead 
The courageous men he led, 

For he lost his heart to Dorothy Q. 
But he never lost his head! 












MODERN MIRACLES 


By Courtenay GuiLp 


When we speak of modern miracles 
we generally are thinking of tele- 
phones, radios, and airplanes. 

Even a century ago it would have 
seemed that only by a miracle could 
a speech delivered in New York be 
heard in Russia, England, China, and 
Australia. To-day such messages are 
transmitted daily to all parts of the 
world and important athletic events, 
like a Harvard-Yale foot ball game, 
have been broadcast play by play 
across the continent and across the 
oceans. 

Modern transportation has fur- 
nished miracles by production of the 
steam locomotive, the automobile, 
and the airplane. For thousands of 
years men longed to fly through the 
air, but believed that such flight was 
possible only for angels or fairies. 
To-day the airplane is of so great 
importance in war that the greater 
power in the air of our country and 
our allies is confidently expected to 
carry us to victory over our enemies. 
Crossing our continent or crossing 
the Atlantic ocean in a day is a 
common occurrence, and a pilot has 
flown from England to Canada and 
then back to England, completing 
the round trip within 24 hours. 

While considering the wonderful 
achievements that have been made 
in communication and transportation, 
there are many other inventions and 
discoveries that deserve to be called 
modern miracles, because of the 


blessings they have brought to man- 
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kind, in giving relief from pain and 
making possible surgical operations 
for the cure of many ailments. 

About the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century sulphuric ether or chloro- 
form began to come into common 
use by surgeons, to cause sleep and 
insensibility to pain to a person 
about to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Remarkable improvements in the 
use of anaesthetics have been made 
from time to time, but not all doc- 
tors who administer anaesthetics are 
skilled in their use. A small boy 
asked his father what a painless den- 
tist was, and was told “He is a liar, 
my son.” 

The father may have had a pain- 
ful experience with his dentist, but 
in a first class hospital operations 
are performed in a way that seems 
worthy to be classed as a miracle, 
because the patient has not a moment 
of pain before, during, or after the 
operation. 

An operation for the cure of 
hernia or rupture is not considered 
a serious affair by surgeons, but it 
requires an incision about eight 
inches long in the abdomen. You 
are told that local anaesthesia will 
prevent you from feeling pain, but 
when you are placed on the operating 
table in the hospital, you feel sure 
that at least there will be pain when 
you are stabbed in the back to place 
the anaesthetic in your spine. 

As directed by the doctor you turn 























on your side and stiffen your muscles 
in anticipation of the stab that you 
expect. Something that feels like the 
blunt end of a pencil touches your 
back, and after a few seconds you 
ask the doctor when he is going to 
inject the dope. “That’s all done. 
Turn on your back and in a short 
time we can begin our work.” 

A doctor pinches your leg at inter- 
vals of a half minute or so, and you 
feel a warm glow in your lower legs 
as the dope takes effect. You find 
that you can not move your toes or 
your knees. The doctor gives a final 
pinch, and you tell him that you 
could not even feel his hand on your 
leg. 

Then a linen cloth is placed over 
your face, and in the language of 
the race track “they’re off.” 

You are entirely conscious and can 
talk if you desire to. The surgeon 
places various tools or instruments 
on your chest after using them, and 
you ask him if he means to use your 
chest as a tool chest. A faint ery of 
a baby is heard, and the nurse says 
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it is a new citizen just born in the 
next room. 

After some time you hear the 
snap of scissors, and figure out that 
the trouble has been adjusted and 
that the wound is being sewed up. 
Your figuring is correct. A few last 
sounds of the scissors cutting thread 
are heard, and the surgeon says 
“That’s all, and you will now be 
taken back to your room.” 

Attendants lift you from the table 
to a mattress on top of a little truck. 
You are rolled to the elevator, and 
from the elevator to your bed room, 
where you are lifted to your bed. 

You remain in the hospital for 
two weeks, and the wound heels 
speedily. As you have had no more 
pain in the hospital than you would 
have during a hair cut at the barber 
shop, the thought comes to you that 
doctors and surgeons, in affording 
relief from pain and human suffer- 
ing, have accomplished modern mira- 
cles comparable to the achievements 
of inventors of the airplane and 
radio. 


In Defense of Nonsense 


By OrpHa CoLcorp 


Said he, We must be serious. 
Disaster close pursues us. 


Said she, Then find in this dark wood 
A trifle to amuse us. 


Said he, No time for levity, 
When trouble follows after. 


Said she, When clouds hang low, my dear, 


Hearts have most need of laughter. 
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“Thy rocks 
and rills, 
Thy woods 
and 

templed hills” 
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Camets Hump* —Harry Stevens 
Recreation 


By Sara Ware Bassett 


Author of Numerous Books, a few of which are “Turning Tides”, “Shining Head- 
lands”, and her recent book, “Sea Magic”. Born in Newton, Miss Bassett winters 
in Boston and summers in Princeton, Mass. 


foe OF THE MOST IMPORTANT THINGS during the uncertain 
days that stretch before us is to maintain steady heads and brave 
hearts. If we are to keep courage and cheer uppermost we must from time 
18 
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to time re-enforce our spiritual and physical equipment. Such a renewal is 
quite as much a duty as to bear our part in the service of our community. 
That we may thus fortify ourselves a certain measure of recreation is not 
only necessary, but imperative. 

Persons differ widely as to the agencies that bring them refreshment. All 
of us, however, are the better for that which causes us to relax and furnishes 
us with a new mental outlook. Sometimes music, a play, the theatre or a 
picture show will work this magic; sometimes a stroll through our fine Boston 
shops with their fascinating merchandise; a run into the country; luncheon 
or tea with a friend. Whatever lifts us out of our ruts and brings us a fresh 
point of view is recreation. 

We are fortunate in living in a part of the country where, within an 
incredibly short time, an entire change of scene is possible. New England 
is peculiarly rich in the variety of its landscape. With almost Aladdin swiftness 
we can shift our environment to one of wave, sand and the whirr of gulls, or 
to cool, silent woodlands. 

A hundred and one tiny towns with elm-shaded streets and slender-spired 
church are within easy reach of our city, and situated in practically every 
one of them are delightful inns and tea-shops where both gifts and delicious 
food are to be found. High upon a hillside that overlooks a valley blue with 
haze perhaps, or in a white cottage fronting the village green, chicken from 
a country farm, fresh garden vegetables, and waffles golden with Vermont 
maple syrup await one. 

Or we may thread our way through the quaint streets of a seacoast town 
and in a house which clings to the rocks and all but slips into the water we 
may feast on lobsters broiled as only seafaring people can broil them, chow- 
ders made according to New England recipes, clams that yawn from immacu- 
late white shells. 

The diversity of such resorts is never ending. Nor must we search them 
out and by the discouraging method of trial and error find those that are 
to be trusted. Others have blazed the trail, and on their discrimination we 
can rely. 

So when a fine day comes let us seize upon it and take from it that which 
shall bring us back to our routine revitalized and lighter of heart. 

There is a saying that when a pleasant plan is suggested to our breezy 
Western cousins they instantly reply: “Why not?” while the immediate reac- 
tion of the New Englander is to pucker her forehead and murmur doubtfully: 
“I wonder if I better.” 

‘ There may be a degree of truth in this. If so it is not too late for us to 
reak away from the past and reform. Sere Were Bassett 


*Camels Hump, most individual of Vermont’s mountains. The scene is representative of the 
beauty that is New England. 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the “1942 Guiwr to New Enctanp,” published by 
The Women’s City Club of Boston. 
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and BUSSES from BOSTON 


For comfort, happy travelling, and relaxa- 
tion, follow these simple rules for any trip 
you take. 


1. Pick out your vacation resort. 

2. Make your reservations. 

3. Pick up your tickets two weeks ahead. 

4. Plan your baggage carefully, keeping 
down the number of items, and the 
weight insofar as this is compatible with 
your pleasure. (This saves porter costs, 
the nuisance of looking after innumerable 
small items, and saving weight cuts down 
express charges.) 

5. ‘Express and check your baggage through 
the day before, and avoid any last minute 
difficulties changing trains or taxi troubles 
in smaller places. 

6. Notify your resort keeper your exact time 
of arrival. 

7. Arrange for your pets. Big dogs travel 
in the baggage car; small animals in a 
carrier or basket; other animals take their 
vacations at a vet’s or with a friend or 
good neighbor. 

8. Notify your milkman, newsboy, and other 
services. When a house is to be closed, 
it is a good idea to tell the police and 
your air-raid warden. 

9. Put out the lights. An alert may sound 
and being out-of-town will not exonerate 
you. 

Maine 

Kennebec Limited, Boston to Portland, 9:40 
A.M., arriving 11:45 A.M. Then on to 
Bangor. 

Gull, 9:30 P.M., Portland and Bangor. 

Old Orchard Special, runs after July 4th, 
9:00 A.M., makes way stops. Sundays only. 

Pine Tree Limited, 4:50 P.M.; Beach Special, 
Fridays, June 26th, 7:00 P.M. 

Flying Yankee, 12 Noon, via inland route; 
11:35 P.M. 


New Hampshire and Vermont 
The Mountaineer, 12:25 P.M., arriving 5:09 


P.M., Boston to Littleton, N. H. Stops at 
Way points in mountains. 


Thi 
Hotel and 
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Ambassador, 12:30 P.M., Concord, Franklin 
and White River Junction. New Englander, 
same stops, 8:45 P.M. 

Alouette, 9:00 A.M. for Concord, Laconia, 
Plymouth, Woodsville. 


Western Massachusetts 


The Berkshire, to Nerth Adams and way 
points, 8:20 and 11:25 A.M. 


Special Notes 
Save on round trip tickets, make reservations 
and pay for them as early as possible, pre- 
ferably 2 weeks. 
Bicycles, transported and checked free on all 
trains which carry baggage. 


Sleepers 


Washington County, Boston, Bangor and 
Calais. 

Aroostook County, Boston, Houlton, Caribou 
and Van Buren. 

Boston-Ellsworth, with Bangor stop. 

Also several through trains from New York 
can be picked up at Lowell in the early 
A.M. hours. 

Bus Lines 
The bus lines make a network of trans- 
portation, running on schedule with the faith- 
fulness of trains. They cover many routes not 
serviced by train, and make connections with 
other transportation to serve the travelling 
public efficiently and comfortably. 


South 


Boston to the Cape, with service to Camp 
Edwards, Hyannis, Chatham, and Province- 
town, about three trips daily. 


West 
Boston to Worcester, every hour, connections 
to Springfield. 
Boston to Providence, connections to Conn. 


points. 
North 


Boston to Portsmouth and Portland. 
Boston to Manchester, West to Sunapee, and 
North to Plymouth, Littleton. 
Boston to Fitchburg, Keene, N. 

Bellows Falls. 


is is a reprint from Gateway Magazine, published by Hotel Service, Inc., who also publish 
Restaurant news. 
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What RECREATION Means to New England 


Vacations are very much in order. But you are asked to confine your 
travelling from where you work or live, to your preferred New England 
vacation locality and home again. 
WALLACE DICKSON 
Secretary Recreational Development Committee 
of The New England Council 


Whether you travel by train, bus, trolley or use your re-treaded tires and 
your A-1 gas card to reach your destination, Vacations for Victory are essential. 

New England’s life blood pulses in Recreation. 

Manufacturing, Agriculture, and Recreation are New England’s three main 
industries in normal times. 

Manufacturing first, with an annual value of products of 4% billions. 

Recreation, second, with an annual income for New England of ™% billion. 

Agriculture, third, with an annual income of three hundred million! 

Donald Nelson has endorsed the idea of Vacation for Workers, because 
veryone is working (unemployment is reduced to a minimum). 

Mr. Nelson says aimless, useless travel, must be eliminated. 

BUT as he explains, there is a distinct difference between “joy riding’ 
a vacation. 

We in New England are thankful that we are here instead of in China, or 
the Ukraine or North Africa. 

If we will all follow through on Donald Nelson’s and the New England 
Council’s suggestions we can al] enjoy a rest and change—even in war times! 

Enjoy the places near by—the places nearest to you. 

Re-create—re-new—re-vitalize. Vacation for Victory. 
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“She said I’d look years younger 
if I’d do it,” said Mrs. Pudge, wist- 
fully, as she lifted a dripping plate 
from the hot suds to the dish drainer. 

Sam Pudge gave the green-checked 
dish towel an experienced flip. 

“But how would that be for me?” 
he said. “Suppose I want to run 
around looking like your grandfather, 
and me only forty-five, myself? You 
look good to me as you are.” He 
glanced affectionately at his wife’s 
plump sweetness. 

“Well, I’ve thought of that, too, 
Sam, and you know it wouldn’t hurt 
you to lose a trifle. Your tummy 
is—er, just a little roundy, don’t you 
think?” 

Sam looked down his anatomy. 
For some months he had succeeded 
in discounting the slight bulge at his 
center, but the fact was that now, 
just after supper, there was no es- 
caping the truth. He had put on a 
“bay window.” 

“Hm,” he acquiesced, “How do we 
go at it?” 

“Eat less, and for a while leave 
out pastry and all rich desserts. We 
can have delicious fruit dishes, you 
know,—simple, uncooked things. It 
will be a real rest from cooking for 
me.” 

Fudge cake and butterscotch pie 
invaded Sam’s thoughts, so he ven- 
tured hopefully, “But what about the 
boys?” 

Mrs. Pudge’s mind was made up. 
“It won’t hurt them in the least. 
They eat too much rich food, any- 
way, and Perky was overweight at 


JUST DESSERTS 


By Deana SarceNnt 
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the last school weighing, so I think 
we'll begin right away.” 

The bath-room scales became the 
most important piece of furniture in 
the house. They were placed beside 
Mrs. Pudge’s bed and foretold, as 
she stepped upon them each morn- 
ing, whether the day would break 
for her in gray or rose. 

But for Paul and Perky, who were 
thirteen and nine, and consisted each 
of one large appetite attached to 
arms, legs, and a whistle, every day 
had its black cloud,—mother’s diet- 


ing and the “simple, uncooked 
desserts.” Even the humble prune 
sometimes masqueraded in amber 


glass as the final course in an other- 
wise respectable meal. The situation 
was beyond endurance. 

One afternoon, as the sun danced 
lazily on the smooth river and 
hordes of insects hummed a happy 
chant as they busily skimmed the 
water, there was deep gloom in a 
row-boat. Paul’s sturdy khaki shoul- 
ders drooped and his eyes looked at 
something so far away that he did 
not even see the darting pickerel in- 
vestigating his bait. Without being 
cautioned, Perky was sitting still and 
not talking, as he absent-mindedly 
baited his hook and wiggled the toe 
which an iridescent green fly had 
chosen for its lookout. 

Perky broke the stillness. “What’s 
calories, anyway?” 

“They’re the part of your food that 
makes you fat,” explained Paul. 

“What’s eating Mom, anyhow?” 
inquired Perky. “She ain’t so fat.” 
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“Isn’t,” corrected Paul, laconical- 
ly. “Mom went to a lecture and the 
woman told her she’d look ten years 
younger if she’d take off twenty-five 
pounds. ’N the worst of it is, Dad’s 
on her side ’cause he wants to lose 
his bay-window.” 

“IT like it to sit in,” defended 
Perky. 

“Aw, it isn’t that one. It’s just his 
big stomach.” 

“An ain’t we ever going to have 
whipcream pie or choc’late eclairs or 
anything till they both get thin?” 
mourned Perky, his mouth watering 
at the thought of past delights. 

Paul carefully tucked back a worm 
which was jail-breaking from the 
pocket of his blouse. 

“Naw. Not ’nless there’s some way 
we can fix it up,” he answered. “By 
heck! Those scales!” 

“What do you mean, Paul?” 

“Well, I was just thinking. If there 
was any way we could fix up those 
old scales of Mom’s so that when she 
got on every morning she’d see that 
she’d lost a lot, she’d get happier 
’n’ happier ’n’ when she found she 
was losing a lot all the time, maybe 
she’d have some good desserts. By 
gum!” Paul was growing enthusias- 
tic. 

“But could we do it, Paul?” asked 
Perky, as to a giant intellect. 

With the right degree of condes- 
cension Paul allowed, “Well, J might. 
An’, o’ course, maybe you could 
stand guard.” 

Soon after this bit of plotting, Mrs. 
Pudge grew delighted at the progress 
she seemed to be making. It was 
really easier to lose weight than the 
lecturer had suggested. She had been 
dieting just two weeks and as she 
looked down at the dial she smiled 





and gave her hips a pleased pat. 
They really were smaller. People 
must soon begin to notice how slen- 
der she was growing. 

Two days later she said to her hus- 
band, “Do you know, Sam, perhaps 
I’m overdoing the dieting a bit. I’ve 
really lost very fast,—ten pounds in 
sixteen days. We might have regular 
desserts for awhile and see how much 
difference it makes; the boys would 
love it.” 

Sam, who couldn’t see much change 
yet in his own architectural feature, 
felt, nevertheless, a perpetual sym- 
pathy for the boys and apple pie. 

“Right-o!” he agreed. 

Desserts made no difference. Mrs. 
Pudge continued to lose. From every 
angle she admired her vanishing 
form in the cheval glass. It was from 
a pinnacle of superiority that she 
viewed the rest of the world, but 
she found people useful as an audi- 
ence. 

“Imagine, my dear, twelve pounds 
in eighteen days! And it really hasn’t 
been so very difficult. I just eat less 
of everything, that’s all. At first I 
gave up desserts but it doesn’t seem 
necessary, so now I eat just a little.” 

She was radiantly happy. Mr. 
Pudge reflected her spirits, though 
for the life of him he could see no 
difference in his full length profile. 
To Paul and Perky life was sweeter, 
though a sense of impending danger 
seemed sometimes to lurk in their 
bobbing shadows. 

“Gosh, Paul, you’re great!” Perky 
admired, after a bit of furtive scale- 
adjusting brought results in chocolate 
cream pie. 

Dawn came at midnight to Mrs. 
Pudge. One night she lay awake into 

(Continued on page 62) 












































HE Work and Environment 
of Paul Revere, a special 
exhibition devoted to the 
great patriot and crafts- 
man, opened recently at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The opening of the exhibition has 
been timed to coincide with the pub- 
lication of Esther Forbes’ book “Paul 
Revere and the World He Lived In” 
(Houghton Mifflin) which has been 
chosen as the Book of the Month for 
July. The exhibition will be on view 
in the Special Exhibition Galleries to 
September 13. 

Dominating the entrance corridor 
is Copley’s famous portrait of Revere 
as a young man. In this strong and 
informal portrait the _ silversmith 
holds a silver teapot of his own mak- 
ing, fully shaped but not ornamented, 
while on the table beside him lie some 
of the tools of his craft. Immediately 
below the painting, Mr. Hipkiss has 
grouped a chest and pair of chairs 
contemporaneous with it, and on the 
chest he has placed a teapot similar 
in shape but embellished with re- 
poussé work such as Revere might 
have added with the tools shown. 
Other paintings by Copley represents 
Revere’s friends and contemporaries: 
James Otis, Samuel and John Adams, 
John Hancock, and his close friend, 
Joseph Warren, among others. It was 
Warren who started Revere off on his 
famous ride; later it was Revere’s 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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grim duty to identify his friend’s 
body, months after he had fallen at 
3unker Hill, by two artificial teeth 
which he had made for him. 

A selection of some forty pieces of 
domestic plate by Revere, choice 
pieces from the hundreds in the Mu- 
seum’s collection known as the most 
comprehensive in existence, are shown 
together with a number of the finest 
examples of his church silver on de- 
posit at the Museum. Also shown is 
the Chandler service—tray, sugar 
bowl, and the creamer with its ro- 
mantic history. Taken from a ship on 
which the owners were fleeing to 
Nova Scotia at the time of the Revolu- 
tion by a privateer, this creamer was 
brought back to Boston and sold at 
auction. For a hundred years it 
passed down through the family of 
the purchaser until discovered by 
Mrs, Pauline Revere Thayer, great- 
grand-daughter of Paul Revere, and 
recognized by her as matching the 
sugar bowl already in her possession. 
It is now part of the important col- 
lection of Revere silver bequeathed 
to the Museum by Mrs. Thayer. Of 
exceptional interest in connection 
with the Revere silver are the ledgers 
made out in his own hand which 
have been lent for the exhibition by 
the Revere family through the cour- 
tesy of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. A delightful group of needle- 
point pictures and samplers of the 
period complete the exhibition. 
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velopment and Industrial Commission. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


[T is only in the last few years that 

orchestral music has become an 
habitual and expected enjoyment of 
the average American citizen. Bos- 
tonians, dwelling close to a great or- 
chestra under great conductors, have 
been fortunate in their local posses- 
sion of that enjoyment for more than 
half a century. Sixty-one years ago, 
Henry L. Higginson founded the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. This 
satisfied an existing expectation of 
the community. His efforts to create 
one of the greatest orchestras of the 
world, under such leaders as Gericke, 
Nikisch, and Muck have been sus- 
tained by succeeding generations. 
The enterprise has been of long 


growth and ripening. Boston now en- 
joys the preeminence of its orchestra 
under the leadership of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Other cities have known it 
as an inspiring visitor. Here it is at 
home. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
winter season extending from Octo- 
ber through April is augmented in 
the months of May and June by the 
Pop Concerts, given nightly in these 
months in the Orchestra’s own audi- 
torium, Symphory Hall. The Pops 
are a tradition dating back to the 
regular orchestra’s third season. They 
have no counterpart in America. 

In the month of July, Symphony 
concerts are given in the open air, 
free of charge, on the parkway of the 
Storrow Memorial Embankment, on 
the Charles River at the foot of Bea- 
con Hill. An orchestra consisting of 
Boston Symphony players (some- 
what reduced in numbers) plays in 
a specially constructed shell, known 
as the Hatch Memorial Shell. 

The full Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Serge Koussevitzky, will 
open its sixty-second season on Octo- 
ber 9th, in Symphony Hall. 






HOW DID YOUR NAME BEGIN? 


By Goruam W. Harris 


Prof. Harris Teaches Chemistry at Simmons College and 
Names and Genealogy are his Hobbies. 


Wt F we can trace our ances- 
try for several genera- 
tions, our family names 
seem as enduring as the 
hills. But those hills were 
not in existence once! If we go back 
far enough, our ancestors did not 
possess any surnames at all! 

A little while after the Norman 
conquest, when English surnames 
were becoming fixed, someone asked, 
we may guess, “John, you say. But 
which John? I know two Johns!” 
The answer may have been, “That 
long fellow over there.” From an in- 
significant incident like that may have 
arisen the name of our American poet 
Longfellow. A man who was shorter 
than average was often dubbed Small 
or Short, just as school boys apply 
Shorty or Tiny to their half-pint 
mates. Nicknames applied at first from 
necessity or for convenience were so 
useful that they were continued as 
personal labels, and were often passed 
on naturally to a man’s children. 

Some of the monikers which were 
pinned to persons were so uncompli- 
mentary or unpleasant, that they 
were not transmitted to the children. 
In one early census roll is listed Wil- 
liam Bad-in-the-head. Such familiar 
surnames as Swift, Rich, True, Good, 
Noble, Sweet, Fair, Hardy, Strong 
and Friend would be retained gladly 
by succeeding generations. Soon the 
origin of the name would be forgot- 
ten, and the label may often be highly 
incongruous—a fierce pirate named 





Sweet or a lying crook called True or 
Noble. 

Students of names tell us that more 
originate from geography than from 
any other source. When a newcomer, 
Henry, moved into a village, he 
could be distinguished from the home- 
grown Henrys by his place of origin. 
He might be called Henry the Scot, 
Henry from Essex, or Henry Welsh. 
City names occur often. Jack London, 
Irving Berlin, and Felix Frankfurter 
are notable examples. 

When information was vague, 
points of the compass helped, and 
we get such family markers as East- 
man, Norman, West. Our first presi- 
dent, we might deduce, derived the 
name Washington (Washing-town) 
from that oft-quoted village whose in- 
habitants supported themselves by 
taking in each other’s washing. But 
no. This name has suffered distortion 
in its journey through the centuries, 
like many others. Those wise in the 
lore of names say the word springs 
from Wesserington, a westerly town. 

Many are the names that are com- 
pletely disguised but which can be 
traced to their geographical origin by 
intermediates, which either still exist 
as current names or are on record in 
some of the numerous lists extant. 
Such are Danvers, formerly d’Anvers 
meaning “from Anvers or Antwerp,” 
and Dabney, the Anglicized form of 
the French d’Aubigny. 

Often a person was named for some 
land-mark near which he lived— 
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church, ford, bridge, castle, hill, shed, 
dale, wood, brooks, stile, corner, cliff, 
and many variants. 

Very often children inherited as a 
surname the first name of their father 
with some syllable to indicate “child 
of.” A son of William would pass 
readily as Williamson, a daughter of 
Adam named Alice would be known 
ac Adam’s Alice or Alice Adams. The 
offspring of Brian was dubbed 
O’Brian, and the son of Hugh carried 
the surname MacHugh. 

Less obvious is the prefix Fitz as 
in Fitzpatrick, Fitzgerald, son of Pat- 
rick or Gerald, in which the prefix 
came from Normandy and is related 
to the French “fils,” son. The suf- 
fixes “ing” and “kin”, meaning “de- 
scendant of”, as in Jennings and 
Jenkins, descendants of Jen or John, 
performed a like role in name build- 
ing. 

Shortened or pet names were 
familiar when names were being born, 
some like those of the present, and 
many others which have long since 
fallen into disuse. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, Will, Chris and Matt, gave 
rise to such surnames as Thompson, 
Dixon, Harris, Wilson. From Richard 
we have also Hicks and Rich; from 
Robert come Robson and Robeson, 
Hobbs and Hopkins. Thus two names 
as different in sound as Robertson 
and Hopkins both mean “son of Rob- 
ert” and conceivably might have or- 
iginated from the same ancestor. 
Often a name is slightly disguised in 
its descent as Jones, son of John or 
of ‘Joan, and Davis, son of David. 
Davis is easier to pronounce than 
Davids. 

Many Christian names which are 
not known as such today have been 
preserved to posterity embalmed in a 
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last name. Such are Gwin, Welsh 
“fair,” or the Saxon Keneric from 
which Kendrick comes. Emerson is 
derived from “Amory,” a name fa- 
mous in its Italian form because 
Amerigo Vespucci, the explorer, gave 
America its name. The names of the 
fathers, and sometimes of the moth- 
ers, are visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth and many 
more generations. 

Often a family derived its label 
from the trade of the ancestor, who 
was dubbed, for instance, William the 
Baker, or Alfred the Hunter. We 
have no difficulty in understanding 
the origin of such surnames as Cook, 
Seaman, Carpenter, Bowman, Sar- 
gent, Farmer, Shepard. Perhaps not 
all would know that Leach was a 
medieval doctor, Fletcher an arrow 
maker, or that Baxter comes from 
bakester, a woman baker, or that Fos 
ter is derived from forester. 

In a period when few people coul 
read, stores and inns were known b 
the pictures they exhibited on thei 
signs—a boar’s head, a lion, a night 
ingale, a dragon, or some other crea 
ture, real or imaginary. The owner o 
the shop would frequently be nam 
from the painting on his sign-board 
and his descendants would bear suc 
names as Lyons, Eagles, Hawk, o 
Fox. 

The miracle plays given in th 
early centuries were one of the out 
standing forms of entertainment fo 
the common folk, Many a man r 
ceived his family name from som 
part he played in the country-sid 
drama, often Bible names or title 
of nobility. From the plays woul 
often spring such monikers as Kin 
Moses, Prince, Bishop, as well as fro 
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such allegorical characters as Good- 
man, Pride, Guile. 

The disguises under which family 
mames appear often result from a 
succession of slight changes that leave 
the name completely altered at the 
end of the route. Mr. Crothers would 
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liberately altered by some strong- 
minded ancestor. A New England 
family called Calef suggests a Turk- 
ish origin. It is really English! Sev- 
eral generations ago some forbear did 
not like his label Calfe, perhaps be- 
cause someone referred to his early 






























not see in his name much resemblance devotion to his lady-love as calf-love. wa 
to the Welsh word Crythwr, “fiddler,’? By switching the last two letters of Th 
from which it came, or even in the his name, he changed it from the the 
intermediate stage, Cruethere. Many name of a simple English farm ani- clo 
a surname, moreover, has been de- mal to the title of an oriental vizier! th: 
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Hauled Mealers we 
By Epna KincsLey WALLACE = 
No, they ain’t goin’ on a picnic—they’re an 

Just Littlejohns’ hauled mealers. Er— 
whatsay? on 
Why, they all go up there three times a ¢ i. 
day 2. 
For meals. They ain’t got cars, and foul J. 

or fair, 

They got to eat, and they don’t want 
the care an 
Of cookin’. They ain’t got much, by the he 
They live. They’re artists, and they come hit 
to stay | 
All summer, tuckin’ in ’most anywhere. chi 
Fu’st off, they walked, but it was pretty ) 
far, de 
And Jen was ’fraid she’d lose ’em, but , me 
she knew bo 
If she could get ’em hauled they’d come his 
all right; de 
And so she got her son, that has a car, th: 
To trip ’m reg’lar. Yes, they’s quite a ou 
few, ba 


And they are funny -lookin’, just a mite. 












GRANDMOTHERS 


By H.L.D. 


RANDMOTHERS were an 
early invention. Original- 
ly a baby had no fun. 
Father was afraid he 
would break, and mother 

was afraid he would get smothered. 
They had each read a book about 
the care of infants and they wore 
clocks strapped to their wrists so 
that they would not speak to baby 
except at proper intervals. Life was 
dull for baby. He needed a pal. So 
grandmothers were rolled off the 
assembly line. 

Grandmothers are made of guar- 
dian angel, cookies, new permanent 
waves, clean handkerchiefs, pennies 
and laps. They vary in seating cap- 
acity but all of them, summer and 
winter, keep two quarts of guardian 
angel ready for emergency. 

When baby cries grandmother says 
one of three things. 

1. “I think he’s hungry.” 

2. “I think he has a pain.” 

3. “I think he has a pin sticking 

into him.” 

Grandmother and baby make an 
antiphonal dirge out of his crying and 
her explanation of it. They wear 
down mother’s determination to let 
him “cry it out.” 

Then grandmother and 
chuckle together as they rock. 

When baby is three years old he 
decides to spend his nap-time either 
making a pinhole in his hot water 
bottle and squirting streams around 
his crib, or emptying the talcum pow- 
der into the shoes in the closet, or 
throwing the bottles on the bureau 
out the open window into a snow- 
bank. 





baby 





we thing. He drives too fast.” 


Grandmother becomes a priority 
need. Baby looks at mother and yells 
for grandmother. 

She says just one thing. “I don’t 
think the child is well.” 

Usually it helps. 

Aged ten, baby brings his gang 
to clean up the cookies, he keeps a 
snake in his room, experiments in the 
cellar with chemistry, learns to play 
the clarinet by ear, brings home stray 
puppies, collects cuspidors, discovers 
the use of stink bombs, breaks a win- 
dow a month in the house next door, 
borrows the typewriter to run a news- 
paper, buys candy with his Sunday 
School money, makes three-cornered 
tears in new pants, will not wash his 
ears. 

Mother says, “???” 


Grandmother says, “Boys will be 
boys.” 

When baby is thirteen years old 
and five feet, seven inches, tall, he 
washes the front of his ears only. He 
will not study and he is too lazy to 
answer the door-bell and he argues 
and he argues and he argues. 

Father is sure the baby is a good- 
for-nothing with criminal tendencies. 

Mother still loves him, but she lies 
awake nights. 

But not grandmother. She knows 
better. She says, “He has grown so 
fast.” 

Baby has a cake with sixteen 
candles. He is five feet, eleven inches, 
tall, and he gets a license to drive. 

Two weeks later when a cop gives 
him a ticket, mother says, “It’s a 
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Grandmother says, “I love to ride 
with him.” 

Father says, “Will he ever learn to 
be decently polite?” 

Grandmother says, “He is very 
thoughtful of me.” And she slips the 
baby a smile with a dollar bill in it. 

His teachers say, “He’s a bright 
boy, if he’d only study.” 

Grandmother says, “When he 
passes his College Boards I’m going 
to give him something pretty nice.” 

Baby is nineteen. 

“Did you ever dream he’d belong 


to your fraternity?” mother asks 
father. 
“Not since he was two,” says 


father. 
“At the Club I am told that the 


girls think his manners are wonder- 
ful,” says mother. 

“I suppose he might actually make 
the Dean’s List,” says father. 

Grandmother doesn’t say a word, 
but she hides a smile with her knit- 
ting. 

Suddenly the baby is Graduation 
Orator at Hale and voted the most 
popular man in his class. 

Seven girls are hoping he will take 
them to the Prom. 

The newspaper prints his picture. 

Baby’s mother looks as if she 
would burst with pride. Father looks 
as if he were trying not to look as if 
he would burst with pride. Grand- 
mother is proud to look proud. 

“What did I always tell you?” 
grandmother says. 
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‘Turning the Grind Stone 


By BLANCHE STEWART 


At first I liked to turn the squeaking wheel 
While Grandpa pressed the shining blade of steel 
Against the watery path of whirling stone; 

I liked to listen to its humming tone. 

But as the minutes wore my speed would drag, 
Then Grandpa always started in to brag, 

As if I were, in truth, a paragon! 

His smile and words, “Now, pour the water on,” 
Would seem to make it turn as smooth as glass, 
And I would laugh, and watch the sharp edge pass 
Along the stone. When Grandpa deftly turned 
The sickle up to feel the edge, I yearned 

To hear him cough and say, “Well, that’s too bad, 
The job is done!” Then he would always add: 

“If you are hard like steel, and just as true, 


Though work may wear, it puts an edge to you!” 
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The First Flag Raised Over 
a Public School 


By Fannie E. Starrorp 


N the wooded summit of 
3 Catamount Hill in Col- 
rain, Mass., stands a 
monument of native field 
stone which marks the 
spot where the first United States flag 
was raised over a public school build- 
ing. This flag was raised over a rude 
log schoolhouse in 1812. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century there were two great political 
parties, the Federalists and the Re- 
publicans. The Republicans, also 
called Loyalists on account of their 
loyalty to our government, keenly 
favored the war of 1812. The Feder- 
alists were somewhat in sympathy 
with England and were inclined to 
excuse her offences of interfering with 
commerce. 

The Catamount Hill settlers were 
keenly interested in the events of the 
times and the one weekly paper that 
came into the settlement was loaned 
to everyone. Party feeling grew 
stronger and stronger, as one outrage 
followed another, and the Loyalists 
deemed it imperative to prove their 
faithfulness to their homes and this 





I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands: 
One nation indivisible with Liberty 
and Justice for All, 
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new land of freedom, by making an 
American Flag and paying reverence 
to it. 

The Shippee families were strong 
Loyalists and Rhoda, wife of Amasa, 
gave a beautiful piece of her own 
hand woven white linen for the field 
and stars. Mrs. Lois Shippee spun, 
wove and dyed the blue. The origin 
of the red is unknown but is credited 
to either Mrs. Alden Willis or Mrs. 
Stephen Hale who with Mrs. Lois 
Shippee went to the home of Rhoda 
and Amasa Shippee and made the 
flag. Amasa Shippee marked out the 
stars with a compass and square. 

While the women worked on the 
flag Amasa went to the swamp and 
cut two pine saplings and spliced 
them together for a flagpole. 

The next morning these sturdy 
farmers with their families journeyed 
to the little log schoolhouse where 
they set the pole and raised the flag 
upon its standard. There were no 
speeches, no music, but as the colors 
floated cheer after cheer broke the 
silence of the forest. 









If it’s anything in leather you want, 
or need, there is no better place in the 
country ‘than The London Harness 
Company of 60 Franklin St., Boston. 
They have luggage in the modern 
trend, beautiful handbags, gloves, and 
useful lasting gifts with a distinction 
which makes them always welcome. 
The quality at moderate 
prices. 
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If you’re out Brookline way Kate 
Van Cleve invites all those interested 
in Hand Loom Weaving to come to 
her Studio—at 14a Marshall Street— 
or write for information. The tele- 
phone is Longwood 5615. Miss Van 
Cleve also publishes the Weaver’s 
Quarterly on Hand Loom Weaving 
for those who can’t come to the 
studio, 


Buy a nosegay from the man who 
instigated the movement, “Say It 
With Flowers”—Henry Penn, of Penn 
the Florist, 124 Tremont Street, at 
Park, across from Park Street Church. 


When it’s invisible weaving, dress 
making, alterations, stocking runs re- 
paired, or a “hurry-up” 5 hour 
DuPont cleansing service you need, 
go to JEAN PALMER at 453 Wash- 
ington Street, just around the corner 
from Winter Street, across from Jor- 


INTERESTING NEWS OF BOSTON SHOPS 


dan Marsh. You will be delighted 
with the work of Jean Palmer. 


M. T. Bird 8 Company, 39 West 
Street, owned and managed by Mr. 
Bird and his sons, has served Boston 
and New England for fifty 
years. Whether you wish simple 
printed stationery at one dollar or the 
finest of engraving you can order it 
at Bird’s. And you will find a com- 
plete range of prices. Each article and 
service exemplifies Bird’s quality. 


over 


Your hair plays an important part 
in the impression you make and the 
picture you present. Make an appoint- 
ment before coming to Boston to 
have it “done” by an expert. Write 
or telephone to John Kluge, Inc., of 
36 Newbury Street and make an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Fred or Mr. 
Henry. You'll be yourself—but a bet- 
ter looking self each time. 


You'll like the “outdoor gyms” for 
active youngsters at R. H. Stearns 
Co. The gym is sturdily made of north- 
ern hemlock, has two rope swings, a 
set of rings, trapeze bar, two sta- 
tionary ladders at the sides, and one 
overhead ladder. It stands 6 ft. 6 in. 
high and covers a ground space of 
5 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 4 in. and is 
$19.95. Other wooden gyms are $6.95 
to $16.50 and steel gyms are $27.95 
and $47.50. Toy shop downstairs. 


Advt. 
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U.S. Reported “Godless Nation” to 





South Americans by Nazis 


False impressions of the people of 
the United States have been created 
over a period of years in South Amer- 
ica by the Nazis, the chief being that 
North Americans are a “godless and 
materialistic nation,” Dr. Hernane 
Tavares de Sa, distinguished Brazilian 
educator and journalist, told members 
of the New England Institute of In- 
ternational Relations recently, at 
Wellesley College. 

In explaining reasons for some 
lack of cooperation with the United 
States in the war effort, Dr. Tavares 
said: “American publicists have ne- 
glected to correct wrong impressions 
which the Nazis have been systemati- 
cally creating by radio announcements 
and press releases that you are a 
godless people.” This criticism would 
influence the large Catholic popula- 
tion in South America. “Practically no 
book has brought out the spiritual 
side of the United States, and there 
is great need for constructive work 
immediately.” 

Dr. Tavares said that steps were 
being taken in the right direction by 
Nelson Rockefeller, to have ministers 
and clergymen of various denomina- 





wave broadcasts 
assertions of the 


tions give short 
counteracting the 


Nazis. 
The South American people in the 
main have built up a concept of 


Americans based on what they see 
us do in Hollywood-made movies, and 
by their contacts with the representa- 
tives of big American business com- 
panies in their countries, Dr. Tavares 
reminded. “On the whole, these 
agents have done great harm, for they 
have frequently been aloof from the 
South American people who would 
have been glad to have been friendly, 
acting as though they were serving 
a term, or living in exile, their only 
compensation being that they were 
earning such large salaries that they 
could have a very decent life once 
they returned to the U. S. A.” 
Exchange students have been the 
best goodwill ambassadors from the 
United States, as they have been gen- 
uinely interested in the customs and 
culture of the people and have not 
had any materialistic objects in view. 
Dr. Tavares has been touring in this 
country to arrange for more exchange 
students between the two Americas. 


M.A.M. 


Pownal, Vermont Gustav Anderson 


From “Fair is Our Land,” by Samuel Chamberlain—Hastings House 














ART EDITOR 


Alice Lawton, YANKEE’S new Art 
Editor, is in her fourteenth year as 
Art Editor of the Boston Post. 

Miss Lawton is a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, a member and past 
alumnae president of Alpha Phi and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. After 
college, she did post graduate work 
for two years, chiefly in Paris, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Ecole du 
Louvre and the Sorbonne. 

Many trips abroad have given her 
the opportunity of study in the fa- 
mous Museums in Holland, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany and 
England, and in other parts of Eu- 
rope, Greece, the Near East and 
Egypt. 

Her newspaper work began on the 
New York Evening Sun, where she 
became literary editor due to dual 
training. She has also been on the 
New York Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor and on the Boston 
Transcript. 

Miss Lawton is the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Boston Authors’ Club. 
She has written many magazine ar- 
ticles and is the author of one book. 

Pottery making and photography 
are her hobbies. 


BOOK EDITOR 


Olga Owens grew up in Kentucky 
on a great bluegrass farm. She is a 
graduate of Vassar College, cum 
laude, Phi Beta Kappa. Her first 


newspaper experience began with a 
daily column in “The Poughkeepsie 
Eagle”, 
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Miss Owens has worked on the 
“Atlantic Monthly”, the “Boston 
Herald” and at the time of the 


demise of the famous old “Boston 
Evening Transcript” was its Literary 
Editor. 

One week after the “Transcript’s” 
end she was asked to become the first 
Literary Editor of America’s fourth 
largest morning newspaper, “The 
Boston Post”. Miss Owens has varied 
her literary background with occa- 
sional contributions to the “Saturday 
Evening Post” and other magazines. 
She was children’s book editor of 
“World Horizons” for two years. 

Miss Owens says that she is not a 
“career woman,” and that her chief 
job and delight is living in Wellesley 
Hills with her husband and _ high- 
school-aged daughter. 


POETRY EDITOR 


Louise Dyer Harris is familiar to 
many New Englanders from her lec- 
tures on “The Poet’s Funnybone” and 
her booklet of light verse, Pen Grins. 
Her poems have appeared in many 
newspapers and magazines, the An- 
thology of New Hampshire Poetry 
and other anthologies. She has con- 
tributed to George Ryan’s “Top 
o’ the Morning” in the Boston Her- 
ald for over ten years. She has also 
written articles for the Springfield Re- 
publican and the Christian Science 
Monitor. She is at present writing a 
juvenile story for a Boston publisher. 

Mrs. Harris is a graduate of Bos- 
ton University and a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. She has been 
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SeeHE presence of 
"| Netherlands royal- 
“Jj ty in Massachu- 
setts reminds us 
that a Dutch and Yankee 
heritage has produced some- 
thing rare in Mrs. Hubert L. 
Carter, president of the New 
England Farm and Garden 
MRS. HUBERT LAZELL CARTER Association, Inc. This organ- 
ization brings country and 
city homemakers together through its philanthropic Boston shop at 
39 Newbury Street, which sells home cooked food and handicrafts, 
and helps prepare girls for agricultural careers on scholarships at 
Massachusetts State College. 

Mrs. Carter combines a warm interest in people with a cool head 
for planning and emergencies—as when a party of nearly frozen 
hikers was rescued in her Jefferson, New Hampshire home last fall. 
She is thrifty of time as well as money in directing her two house- 
holds and charities. Behind a fun-loving spirit she conceals reserves 
of energy and practical imagination. Despite the war, the local Jef- 
ferson women are carrying on their Friday Market, a unit of the 
Association, which Mrs. Carter started last season as an outlet for 
their fresh baked bread, pies, eggs, cream, jellies, maple syrup, and 
rugs which are snapped up by summer visitors. These women learned 
to design attractive color combinations from a rug expert brought up 
by the president for the purpose. 

This mother of four married children scaled the Matterhorn a 
few years ago with Adams Carter, her mountain-climbing son. She 
still skiis and hikes with zest, substituting badminton and tennis when 


at home in Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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S=7)ERE is an _ out- 
Mstanding New 
= \ Englander —Ralph 
= Edward Flanders 
of Springfield, Vermont, 
president of the New Eng- 
land Council. Nationally 
known as a machine tool en- 
gineer, Mr. Flanders is presi- 
dent of the Jones & Lamson RALPH EDWARD FLANDERS 
Machine Company and the 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Company, and a director of numerous 
other corporations. Informed circles everywhere recognize him as 
an enlightened liberal economist, author of several books on American 
economy, participant in Fortune magazine’s “Round Table,” and 
speaker on the Town Hall of the Air programs. 

Some idea of the diversity of Mr. Flanders’ activities may be 
gained from a partial list of the organizations of which he is a mem- 
ber; the Business Advisory and Planning Council of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the Machine Tool Committee of the War 
Production Board, the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, the 
Advisory Board for the Subsistence Homestead Administration, the 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the American Economic 
Association, the Vermont State Planning Board, and the National 
Defense Council. 

Mr. Flanders is greatly interested in the development of agricul- 
ture in Vermont, particularly dairying, and he is also taking an 
active part in an old-fashioned Vermont grist mill which makes 
meal, with the full corn flavor of Colonial days that cannot be had 
in the modern highly refined varieties. Mr. Flanders was given an 


honorary engineering degree by Northeastern University in June. 
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Summer Art in New England 


By Auice Lawton 


A sensitive and conscientious sculp- 
tor recently asked a friend in our 
armed forces if he thought she should 
give up her sculpture and go into 
some sort of war work. 

“No, indeed,” was the swift reply. 
“Go right on with your work: 
that is one of the things we are fight- 
ing for—freedom to live our own 
lives and carry on our professions. 
We cannot let art die; you must keep 


own 


Judging by reports so far received 
American artist colonies will carry on 
their summer exhibitions as much as 
usual as is possible in these war days. 
Although our schedule is not yet com- 
plete we can present dates of most of 
the more important. 

The Watercolor Gallery, Goose 
Rocks Beach, Maine, Eliot O’Hara, 
director, opened its 12th season June 
21 with a group exhibition by artists 
from all parts of the country illus- 
trating modern trends in that field. 
This will continue through Aug. 14 
to be followed by Mr. O’Hara’s an- 
nual exhibition of his own latest 
work, Aug. 15-Sept. 13. 

At Ogunquit, Me., the Ogunquit Art 
Centre’s exhibition dates are July 4 
Sept. 6, with prizes to be awarded 
visitors rather than artists this year. 
The Ogunquit Art Association plans 
one display, July 15 through Aug. 31, 
rather than two shows of a month 
each as formerly. 
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In Massachusetts the North Shore 
Arts Association, East Gloucester, 
holds its 20th annual exhibition June 
13, and the Gloucester 
Chamber of Commerce encourages 
artists to come as usual; wartime re- 
strictions will inconvenience them but 
little. 

‘he Rockport Art Association at 
nearby Rockport on Cape Ann an- 
nounces a 22nd annual exhibition con- 
sisting of two parts: first, July 
through Aug. 2: the second, Aug. 5 
through Sept. 15. Oils, water colors, 
pastels, sculpture, etchings, drawings 
and designs will be shown. 

Down on Cape Cod the Province- 
town Art Association will observe its 
28th season with two regular exhibi- 
tions of oils, watercolors, prints, and 
sculpture; the first from July 5 
through Aug. 2; the second, Aug. 9- 
Sept. ts 

In New Hampshire the Currier 
Gallery of Art at Manchester will 
hold its usual midsummer exhibition 
of oils, water colors, and prints by 
artists residing ‘in the United States, 
July 6-Sept. 28. 

The Art Association of Newport, 
R.I. announces its 3lst annual ex- 
hibition of contemporary American 
paintings and small sculpture, July 
7-31, and a display of Pre-Columbian 
and Contemporary Latin-American 
Art, Aug. 5-30. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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SUMMER THEATER PROSPECTS 


By Epowin F. Me tvin 


Although summer theaters will be 
fewer in number than usual in New 
England this summer, a substantial 
number have announced that they 
will carry on. Gasoline and tire ra- 
tioning and dimouts along the coast 
present problems in transportation 
for audiences. War service is making 
inroads in the ranks of the younger 
managers, actors, and backstage tech- 
nicians. Some of the playhouses will 
not attempt to operate in the face of 
the present difficulties. A few have 
already opened and closed. 

The fortunately located theaters 
are those in or near centers of popu- 
lation. The Cambridge Summer 
Theater at Brattle Hall in Cambridge 
opened early and plans to run later 
than usual. In Boston, summer plays 


MAINE 


Boothbay—Boothbay Playhouse 
Ogunquit—Colony Playhouse 
Peak Island—Greenwood Playhouse 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New London—Barn Playhouse 
Peterborough—Peterborough Players 


VERMONT 


Weston—Weston Playhouse, and a circuit 
which will include Springfield, Vt., Keene, 
N. H., Rutland, Vt. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ivoryton—Ivoryton Playhouse 

New Milford—New Milford Playhouse 
Stamford—Guild Playhouse 

Stony Creek—Stony Creek Summer Theater 
West Hartford—Show Shop Theater Tent 
Waterbury—Jacques Theater 
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Majestic 


are being tried at the 
Theater. Another summer venture is 
under way at the Playhouse in Provi- 
dence. The members of the New Eng- 
land Repertory Company, who cus- 
tomarily move to Provincetown for 
the vacation months, have decided to 
remain in Boston and offer a series 
of summer plays at their theater in 
Joy Street. 

In Vermont, the players of the 
Weston Playhouse will seek out their 
audiences instead of expecting audi- 
ences to journey to Weston, and will 
visit four towns, including Weston. 

Among the theaters which may be 
expected to be active are the follow- 


ing: 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Andover—Memorial Auditorium, Punchard 
High School 


Boston—Majestic Theater, and New England 
Repertory Company at Joy Street Play- 
house 

Cambridge—Cambridge 
Brattle Hall 

Chatham—Monomoy Theater 

Dennis—Cape Playhouse 

Fitchburg—Lake Whalom Theater 

Holyoke—Mountain Park Casino 

Plymouth—Priscilla Beach Theater 

Rockport—Forbes Theater 


Summer Theater at 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Providence Playhouse 
Tiverton—Shoestring Players, Whitridge Hall 
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To end on the high note: few artists 
would wish it otherwise. And Now To- 
morrow (Houghton Mifflin, 350pp., 
$2.75) is the prophetic title of Rachel 
Field’s last novel, a book with a back- 
ground of change, revolt and adjust- 
ment. The Blairs, their big house, their 
mill, their workers, were Blairstown—a 
right, tight little world only a few years 
ago. Perhaps the first crack came when 
a Blair failed to do the expected thing. 
He not only painted pictures but mar- 
ried out of his class, a Polish girl from 
the Blair mills. They died, but their 
daughters, back in the respectable bosom 
of the family, grew up to see strikes and 
violence and shutdowns break up their 
world for good. One daughter, suitably 
engaged to be married, suffered an afflic- 
tion which affected her way of life, and 
altered her point of view about the work- 
ers. Only about love could she imagine 
no alteration—therein lies the plot. Miss 
Field writes with such sincerity, such 
depth of emotion that, like a perfume 
which recalls the “rapture and the pain”, 
her words will evoke a nostalgic response 
from each reader. The story is absorb- 
ing and timely; it moves along with 
vitality and strength to spare, and faces 
the future squarely—and now tomorrow! 


be 


A sweet-sour-pickle—begging her par- 


don—is Herbert E. French’s Yankee 
Mother (Vanguard Press, 275 pp., 
$2.50). Shy and sure, indirect and 
straight-spoken, she strengthens our 








theory that Yankee country women, 
without benefit of permanents or black 
lace petticoats, are devious and powerful 
as Catherine the Great—or Wallie Simp- 
son. Wonderful women who can turn 
their hands to anything and find interest 
in anyone’s talk, over a backyard fence, 
or a cocktail-bar (but there as an ob- 
server, don’t forget). Here is a hu- 
morous, loving portrait—and then some 
—which makes the book. 

Mr. French and his Mother were on 


the “Swap-Nite” radio program last 
April. Even over the air this delightful 


and complicated woman gave nothing 
away! 
+ * * * *” 

Just about perfect. A brief, instruc- 
tive book which is pure beauty and poc- 
try. Henry B. Kane illustrates with his 
astonishing photographs and diverting 
drawings The Tale of the Promethea 
Moth (Knopf, $1.25). His story is 
short and gay, like the life of the moth 
itself. “A few days resting in the warm 
spring sun, a few beautiful evenings, float- 
ing on the flower-scented breeze.” Photo- 
graphed are the eggs glued to the leaves, 
the tiny caterpillars with figures like a 
series of motor tires, the mysteries of the 
cocoon, the deep sleep, the awakening 
and fulfillment. This is the third in the 
Wild World Tales series. For children, 
and worthy parents. 

ce % 1% * * 

If Mohammed can get to the moun- 

tain, here is the first manual to deal spe- 
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cifically with our own sporting ranges. 
The American Alpine Club’s Handbook 
of American Mountaineering by Kenneth 
A. Henderson who has climbed both 
here and abroad, perfecting his technique 
between whiles on the ice and rocky 
slopes of New England ranges. One 
hundred and fifty illustrations clarify 
and develop the readable text. The draw- 
ings of how to crack-climb and chimney- 
climb gave us vertigo; Tyrolean traverse 
went them one better; crevice rescue 
made death seem preferable, but the 
Stigler Stretcher was reassuring! The 
chapters on sledging; equipment; map- 
reading and use of compass, made us 
wonder why this book would not be val- 
uable for north-bound fighting units. 
(Houghton-Mifflin, 239 pp., $2.75). 


% % % od % 


Down to the Sea in Maine, a generous- 
sized book with eighty-four full sized 
photographs taken by A. C. Shelton. He 
writes the foreword, “The Call of the 
Coast”, and Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
follows with an appreciative introduc- 
tion. (E. P. Dutton, 116pp., $3.50). 


% % * % 


Suzanna Silvercruys, a Belgian sculp- 
tress of note who has lectured here since 
the first World War, now writes, in an- 
swer to urgent demands, the first steps 
toward becoming a sculptor. A Primer 
of Sculpture, (Putnam’s, 137pp., $2.75). 
Each step is carefully explained, with 
photographs. From tools to the spirit 
behind the form, these “lessons” are sim- 
ple yet full of inspiring detail. 

* % * % % 


We have received the following book- 
lets, The Net of Dreams, poems by 
Kathryn Colquhoun (Henry Harrison, 
31pp., .40). ’74, How Spring Came to 
New England from In the Wilderness 
by Charles Dudley Warner. Reprinted 








by G. and N. Engineering Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. J. M. 


Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
in”, by Esther Forbes: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., $3.75. 

No Yankee reader who cherishes New 
England’s history will care to miss the 
rarely satisfying pleasure of reading Es- 
ther Forbes’ new biography. Paul Re- 
vere has been known to all of us since 
childhood as the man who took the 
famous moonlit ride (Miss Forbes even 
introduces you to his horse). Some of 
us imbibed our first oatmeal gruel from 
a graceful-handled Revere porringer. 

Yet these were only two evidences of 
a talented personality. Paul Revere could 
do so many things beautifully that he 
became known as “the handy man of 
the Revolution.” He was a wonderful 
silver designer; he established (at Can- 
ton, Mass.) a copper mill that is filling 
Navy orders today; he plated Boston’s 
State House dome and the boilers of Old 
Ironsides; he is alleged to have furnished 
George Washington with a set of false 
teeth (not very good ones); at the age 
of seventy-seven he volunteered to serve 
the State Guard. 

Paul Revere was a pre-runner of the 
mechanistic age, a genius in artistic and 
practical achievement; but he was 
neither an intellectual giant nor a mag- 
netic leader of men. ‘This with cool 
firmness Miss Forbes makes clear. Yet 
her book does not suffer from the limi- 
tations of her “hero,” because her biog- 
raphy is not only the portrait of a man. 
It is also a canvas that embraces the 
whole history of an era; and we know of 
no book which brings back a past pe- 
riod of American life more vividly and 
enchantingly. 

It is a privilege for Yankee readers to 
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walk these pages with John Hancock, 
James Otis, Sam Adams, Governor Hut- 
chinson and other illustrious New Eng- 
landers who change by the magic of a 
fountain-pen from clay busts and oil 
paintings to flesh-and-blood Sons of Lib- 
erty. There are women in this book, 
too, who worry over maggots in the flour 
and the effect of troubled times upon 
the young. There are many suggested 
parallels with Boston of 1942, but that 
is the natural result of seeing life as a 
pattern that never alters completely. 

In 1818 Paul Revere’s own silver bells 
called the people of Boston for a last 
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farewell to their accomplished citizen. 
Esther Forbes has rounded into full per- 
fection the one-dimension figure of 
Longfellow’s much-recited poem. To her 
mother and others the author gives much 
credit for long and tiring enrichment 
of her background writing. “Paul Re- 
vere and the World He Lived In” is a 
book that will live on New England 
bookshelves as a treasured historical biog- 
raphy. It is a valued addition to the 
literature of the American nation. 


OLca OWENS 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Promise 


By Marcaret WIDDEMER 
Yet there shall be an end in light; 
This world, that turns in fretful pain, 
A sick man seeing only night, 
Shall rouse and smile in Spring again; 


Not gay, perhaps, not harsh to ask, 
Not greedy still to clutch and keep, 
But turning to the slow hard task 
Of building better, building deep; 


Oh, not too long, too far away! 
(Keep hope—keep humbleness, the 


Soon there shall be another day 
When this sick world shall rouse and 
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Here’s a word of welcome to the 
new staff of YANKEE editors from 
one who has had the joy of belonging 
to the YANKEE editorial family for 
some time past. We feel like con- 
gratulating YANKEE - subscribers 
and readers for the new staff num- 
bers some of the writers we most ad- 
mire in New England. Irene Neal 
Railsback, your new editor, we know 
will give you issues of YANKEE 
you'll wait for eagerly. The same 
inimitable Yankee flavor and zest, 
concocted by a new but very able 
staff of “chefs”, if you'll pardon the 
simile. 


We’ve readjusted our ideas of food 
a bit for the duration but who will 
say it isn’t still fun indulging a lusty 
appetite? Certainly in New England 
in July we’re doing right well... as 
usual .. . even if the tide runs out in 
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the sugar canister and the grocer 
smiles and says “Sorry” now and then 
at some item on our grocery lists. 

We’re eating bowls of lush, ripe 
crimson raspberries with yellow 
cream; cherries, canteloupe balls and 
peaches molded in shimmery gela- 
tines for salads and desserts; there 
are cool jade green honey dew slices 
to eat with quartered lime and some 
of the world’s best cheese . . . New 
England produced . . . to munch with 
crackers. 

If you start off a meal with hot 
Bellevue Broth, follow with cold sal- 
mon on a bed of garden lettuce sur 
rounded with cucumber and hard 
cooked egg slices, scarlet-coated rad 
ishes and black olives . . . if yo 
accompany that with new potatoes 
in parsley butter, green peas and some 
fluffy, home-made hot rolls, wha 
wants dessert anyway? 





































A platter of cold cuts can bring 
the gleam to a hungry man’s eye on 
a hot night. Cold tongue, pink slices 
of roast beef, cold chicken and ham 
surrounding a mound of icy cold po- 
tato salad, liberally be-sprinkled with 
chopped chives or parsley. There'll 
be dill pickle slices to garnish the 
platter and perhaps jellied molds of 
tomato juice with diced cucumber 
and onion for flavour. Salted whipped 
cream seasoned with mustard and 
horse-radish is a new touch with cold 
cuts or jellied molds of a mixture of 
ketchup and horse radish. 

For a new wrinkle with the July 
vegetables try stuffing onions with 
ground ham and tomatoes with whole 
kernel corn topped with crumbs and 
cheese. Then alternate the red and 
white and yellow baked stuffed vege- 
tables in a ring around your best 
platter and heap mashed potato in 
the center. Or use to center a vege- 
table plate. 

We saw a dessert that was a 
poem recently; raspberry water ice in 
a vivid green pottery bowl and halves 
of canned pears surrounding it with 
sprigs of fresh mint. Did you ever 
try combining butter-pecan ice cream 
and sugared peaches in a big dessert 
bowl? If you’re looking for a cool, 
delicious and scrumptious looking des- 
sert for a party serve lemon sherbet 
in tall crystal glasses topped with 
cream de menthe and _ garnished 
either with a red cherry or with sprigs 
of fresh mint, chilled and dipped in 
powdered sugar to frost. 

The poetical aspects of food may 
not appeal to your hungry family but 
we insist you can have more fun 
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planning meals if you go in for the 
decorative touches. Right? 


MELCHOIR HAM SOUFFLE 


2 pounds peas all purpose flour 
2 slices cooked ham % cup milk 

Y% pound butter ¥Y% teaspoon salt 

5 eggs, separated Y% teaspoon pepper 
% cup not-bleached, Bread crumbs 


Cook peas in briskly boiling water 
for 10 minutes, shake dry and leave 
to cool. Cut cooked ham into fine 
pieces. Make a cream sauce of but- 
ter, creamed with five egg yolks and 
flour added gradually and stir mix- 
ture thoroughly so that there'll be no 
lumps. In a large bowl combine the 
creamed paste of butter, egg yolks 
and flour with milk and stir until 
smooth. (A little more milk may be 
necessary.) Add peas, ham, salt and 
pepper. Now fold in the five stiffly 
beaten egg whites. 

Butter a ring mold or casserole, 
sprinkle it with fine bread crumbs, 
pour in your souffle mixture and set 
in a pan filled with cold water. Bake 
at 300 deg. F. for one hour. Then 
turn out on hot platter, decorate with 
cream sauce and parsley and serve 
with thin cream sauce on the side. 


PINEAPPLE RAISIN SAUCE 


1 cup crushed pine- tard 

apple Y% cup raisins 
% cup brown sugar 2 level tablespoons 
2 cups water flour 


Dash of cinnamon, 
clove, nutmeg 


Y% cup vinegar 
1 teaspoon dry mus- 


Simmer this slowly for one hour. 
Keep in a jar in refrigerator indefin- 
itely. Serve with baked ham. 
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CUCUMBER SAUCE 


1%4 cups sour or 3 tablespoons vine- 
sweet cream gar 
Y% teaspoon salt 1 cucumber, pared, 


chopped and chilled 


Beat cream until stiff and add sea- 
sonings, vinegar and chopped cucum- 
ber. This molded salad is especially 
attractive when a ring mold is used. 
Serve on a round platter or plate, 
larger by several inches than the 
mold; around the edges garnish with 
leaves of lettuce and tomatoes cut in 
eighths. In the center pile the cucum- 
ber sauce. This is a cool, attractive 
dish for a luncheon or late evening 
supper. 


BELLEVUE BROTH 


3 cups chicken broth 
4 cups clam juice 


(fresh or canned) 
Salt and pepper 


Combine chicken broth and clam 
juice and heat. Season and serve with 
whipped cream. 


BLUEBERRRY WAFFLES 


2 eggs, well beaten flour 
1 cup sweet milk 3 teaspoons baking 
% cup melted short- powder 

ening 1 teaspoon salt 


2 cups all-purpose 1 cup blueberries 


To eggs add milk and shortening. 
Sift and mix flour, baking powder 
and salt and add to liquids. The bat- 
ter should be the consistency of 
whipped cream. If it seems thick, 
dilute with a little water. Fold in 
berries and bake. Serve piping hot 
with melted butter and hot stewed 
blueberries, sweetened to taste. 

(Continued on page 69) 


COUNTRY LIVING—Notes on Unrelated Rural Matters 


Some Sunday in midsummer, wake yourself at five o'clock, or even four. 
Drink the cup of coffee you put in the thermos bottle the night before, get up 
and go out. The chances are very much against your going back to bed—or 


even wanting to. 


“Let me have a draught of undiluted morning air,” craves Thoreau. 
“Morning air! If men will not drink of this at the fountain-head of day, we 
must even bottle up some and sell it in the shops for the benefit of those who 
have lost their subscription ticket to morning time in this world.” 


From Dale Warren’s “The Care and Feeding of a Place in the Country’—Coward McCann, 


publishers. Other quotations from Mr. Warren’s book will be found in Yankee on page 53. 





The 
changes in old New England institu- 


war has wrought curious 
tions. Staid hotels with high-ceil- 
inged rooms become barracks for 
sailors. The dome of the Bay State 
House is black, not gold. War build- 
ings appear on Boston Common and 
a boat club on Storrow Memorial 
Embankment on the Charles River 
becomes a service club for soldiers 
and sailors. The late George Apley 
or H. M. Pulham, Esq., stepping out 
of a Marquand novel, would shed a 
tear if he could go into the Old Col- 
ony Bank to clip a few coupons. The 
banking business shields the Office 
of Civilian Defense . . . A hotel asks 
for and receives permission to erect 
a hitching post for the carriage trade 
at its door and must then organize 
a search to find a hitching post. . 

A Hyannis, Mass., matron found a 
small bundle on her doorstep one 
morning, opened it and discovered 
nine pairs of socks with a note pinned 
to them “Will you please mend these 
for a_ soldier who will call at 5 
o'clock?” She did, and a sheepish, red 
faced soldier called that night to ex- 
plain that he left them for the U.S.O. 
at the right number on the wrong 
street. The matron explained that it 
made no difference because every 
doorstep in town is a U.S.O. door- 
step. He stayed for ice-cream and 
cookies .. . Character of patronage 
in hotel dining rooms, roof gardens, 
swank lounges and night clubs is 
changing as defense workers with 
higher wages and overtime infiltrate. 


SPILLING“ BEANS 


By JOSEPH F. DINNEEN 
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“Two halibut steaks,” a man with 
his best girl ordered. When it was 
served, he tasted it, beckoned the 
waiter indignantly and _ stormed: 
“What’s the idea? That’s not steak. 
It’s fish.” . . . When 287 pushcart 


peddlers, their wives, daughters and . 


sweethearts, gathered in Boston for 
a convention and banquet, the cog- 
noscenti stood on the sidelines to wit- 
ness the spectacle. If you had any 
illusions about pushcart peddlers, 
seeing them behind their carts hawk- 
ing their wares, they are forthwith 
dispelled. Save your sympathy for the 
more deserving. Pushcart peddlers in 
a banquet hall are as well behaved 
as bankers or insurance men. They 
dress with care and taste and their 
women are smartly gowned. The 
average pushcart peddler in the Bos- 
ton market district takes in $100 
every Saturday and $30 each week- 
day. They do a $5,000,000 business 
annually and at their banquet, they 
bought $50,000 worth of war bonds 
. . - First American to shed blood in 
World War II to free France is Lieut. 
Jack Hasey of Bridgewater, of the 
Free French Foreign Legion. His 





book “Yankee Fighter,” should reach + 


the stalls as YANKEE MAGAZINE 
reaches subscribers Walter 
Guyette of Lowell is the only auc- 
tioneer in the world who ever knocked 
down a jail under the hammer. He 
sold a church the same way, and 
when the U. S. was disposing of its 


battleships after the last war, Walter ¢ 


came to the Charlestown Navy Yard 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The Copley Plaza, “one of the 
world’s finest hotels,” where one pays 
“so little more for the best,” is located 
on historic Copley Square—near Trin- 
ity (Phillips Brooks’ church), the Old 
South (Third Church, 1669), and the 
Boston Public Library. Chauncy 
Depew Steele has recently become 
manager of the Copley Plaza and the 
hotel is the center of many interest- 
ing affairs. 


The English Tea Room, at 31 New- 
bury Street, is a cool, comfortable 
place to lunch, tea, or dine after your 
shopping trip. (Not open Sundays 
and Holidays nor on Saturdays, dur- 
ing July and August.) It’s just a step 
from the Public Garden and you'll 
find the prices moderate and the food 
delicious. 


In Newton Centre, one of the 
fourteen Newtons, incorporated as 
the “Garden City”, easily accessible 
to Boston, is the New England Pea- 
body Home Tea Room. Sponsored 
for the benefit of the Home for 
Crippled Children, whose bright win- 
dows may be seen on the hill above. 
Profit from the attractive gift shop 
at the tea room also goes to aid the 
Home. In this quiet country atmos- 
phere the tea room serves tempting 
meals—indoors or on the glassed- 
in porches. Mrs. Alice Wright is the 
manager of this well-liked Newton 
place. 


NEWS of INNS, TEA-ROOMS and HOTELS 


Advt. 
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The Hotel Lincolnshire, on Charles 
Street, near Beacon, Carl Nelson, 
manager, is a thoroughly modern 
hotel located in the historic Beacon 
Hill section of Boston, catering to 
resident or transient guests. Rooms 
are reasonably priced and breakfast, 
lunch and dinner are from 35c to 90c 
—60c to 90c—$1.10 to $1.75. Quite 
near the Common and Public Garden, 
the Lincolnshire makes a delightful 
home or stopping place. 


North of Boston, in an old New 
England farmhouse on route 28 near 
Phillips Andover and Abbot Acad- 
emy, Andover, is Fieldstones. Lunch- 
eons, teas, dinners, and Sunday night 
buffet suppers are served in the Barn. 
Arrangements can be made for spe- 
cial parties and the prices are always 
reasonable. Sally Bodwell is the man- 
ager and in the green hills of the 
Shawsheen Valley, Fieldstones is 
open to guests all year. (Closed on 
Mondays.) 


Eighteen miles west of Boston is 
Concord, associated with Lexington 
by the opening battle of the Revolu- 
tion. It is identified also with Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Thoreau and the 
Alcotts. Near historical spots dear to 
all Americans, © the Colonial Inn, 
reflecting charming Colonial atmos- 
phere, yet with every modern con- 
venience. Delicious old New England 
luncheons and dinners. 


(Continucd on page 50) 
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Three Poems 


Introducing Louise Dyer Harris 


These poems were read by Mrs. Harris } 
when she was interviewed by Priscilla 
Fortescue on WEEI recently. 


Mother to Son 


Lost, my name. No son will wear it. 
It will fade in feeble ink. 

But the vision, son, we share it, 
And the shining thoughts we think. 


You will stand upon a hilltop, 
See a lake, a heron flown, 

And the joy that makes your heart stop, 
Lad, believe it, I have known. 


You will take a brush and palette, 
Try to make your colors ride, 
As with chisel and with mallet, 
Son, I saw, and son, I tried. } 


Take your name and strength for duty 
From your father. He gives true. 
Where a fern unwinds its beauty 
I shall tread each step with you. 





One Forenoon 


I ran up the hill to a flowering tree, } 
With my shadow, a breeze and a bumble- 
bee. 


I ran down the hill like a flying kite, 
With a blossom, a song and an appetite. 
(Reprinted from American CutLpnoop) 
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Saturday in Suburbia 


Oh Saturday is the day we market. 
Some drive an auto and hunt to park it; 
A few will bus; some ride a bike; 

But currently it’s the style to hike. 


Eggs at the Creamery. 
Spinach and fruit. 
Stop at the Cleanery, 
Dad’s best suit. 
The Loan Book Shop for a week-end 
thriller. 
The Stationer’s for a note-book filler 
And paper clips, if they have a stock. 
Get in the Bank before twelve o’clock. 


Films at the Drug Store. 
Cross the street. Then 
Key for a door 
At the Five and Ten. 


““*Morning, Miss Atkins, and how are 
you? 

“ “Bye. I have such a lot to do!” 

Into the market. A top round steak. 

“Miss Atkins, again! Well, for goodness 
sake!” 


Cross off the list. 
Start home content. 

Not a thing missed. 
Money all spent. 


(Reprinted from Tuer Boston Heratp) 






In an unspoiled village, on a hill 
near Narragansett Pier—known in 
Colonial times as “Little Rest,” is the 
Kingston Inn. This historic Colonial 
Inn (1746) and cottages, in garden 
setting—terraces, open fires, 100 acres 
of woods and farmlands—is open all 
year. Fred VanBenschoten, manager, 
serves superb sea food and garden 
produce from the Inn’s own gardens 
and fields. The Inn is near the train 
and the ocean. In quality of air, 
Kingston Village is a bit of tidewater 
Virginia. 


Down Duxbury way Mary Hackett 
owns and manages a restaurant which 
bears her name. Luncheon, dinner 
and supper are served between 12 and 
9 in ayquaint little house built in pre- 
Revolutionary days which is a source 
of historic interest to many visitors. 
The “Remembrance Shop” houses 
gifts of distinction and there are 
Guest Houses offering the advantages 
of both country and sea-shore. Open 
every day from June to October. 


Hartwell Farm is the name given 
an historic old farmhouse in Lincoln, 
half way between Lexington and Con- 
cord. From twelve at noon until eight 
in the evening, luncheons, teas, and 
dinners are served and one may 


choose to sit either on the glassed-in 
terrace or inside. Take route 2 from 
Boston and turn right at Bedford 
Road. Marion Fitch and Jare Poor 


share managerial honors. 


News of Inns—Continued 


For those who really desire rest and 
relaxation for a night or a week or 
longer, The Black Horse Inn at Hing- 
ham on route 3A, offers the perfect 
setting. This delightful early Ameri- 
can homestead, built in 1690, presided 
over by Mrs. Madeleine Wiles, has a 
charming garden where your meals 
may be served. Easily accessible to 
Boston and they will meet your train 
on arrangement. 


Ipswich, an old town with some fine 
examples of New England architec- 
ture, is 30 miles north of Boston, via 
Salem. Here is the 1640 Hart House, 
famed for its charm, its food and its 
International Gift Shop. It contains 
a duplicate of the original room, now 
in the Metropolitan Museum. ‘This 
house of 1640 is open from May to 
October, every day except Mondays. 
Arthur F, Edes is the manager. 


Plymouth, on the inner shore of 
Massachusetts Bay, where the “South 
Shore” becomes Cape Cod, is filled 
with many points of historic interest 
—Plymouth Rock, Myles Standish 
Forest, Dalin’s statue of Massasoit. 
At the junctute of routes 3 and 44 is 
The Polly Darling, with its dining 
porch above an old-fashioned garden. 
Here clam chowder, lobster thermi- 
dor, and raspberry whip cake are 
among the specialties. There is an 
excellent gift shop and guest rooms 
with private baths. Mary Churchill 
Small is the manager and “Polly 
Darling” is open to the end of Labor 
Day week. 


Advt. 
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ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 


By COURTENAY GUILD 








Our colored friends sometimes 
make strange mistakes in the English 
language that amuse us, when per- 
haps we should be sorry for people 
who have not been so fortunate as 
to get a good education. 

Stopping at an apartment house to 
pay a call on friends, a Boston man 
was received at the street door by a 
negro servant who said: “The family 
is at home, sir, on the second floor. 
Shall I renounce you or will you re- 
nounce yourself?” 

We have heard of people re- 
nouncing the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, but it is a new experiment to 
be asked to renounce yourself. 


A young clergyman called to a new 
parish thought it would be appropri- 
ate, when appearing in the pulpit be- 
fore his new parishioners for the first 
time, to say that he would do his 
best to follow in the footsteps of the 
Master who healed the sick, raised 
the dead, and cast out the devil. 

Being somewhat nervous, the 
young man made a slight mistake 
and declared that he would do his 
humble best to follow the Master 
“who healed the dead, cast out the 
sick, and raised the devil.” 


A slight error was made by a par- 
5 


son who meant to announce that the 
Bellingham Praying Band would 
meet as usual on Friday evening. He 
declared that on Friday evening 
there would be the usual meeting of 
the Prayingham Bellyband. 


In some churches in Canada it is 
customary to publish the banns in 
church, announcing the intended mar- 
riage of members of the congrega- 
tion. In one church it was customary 
for the sexton to place in the Bible 
on the pulpit a slip of paper on which 
were the names of those whose com- 
ing marriage was to be announced 
from the pulpit. 

One Sunday the rector removed 
the slip from the Bible during the 
service and laid it on the cushion on 
which the Bible rested. When the 
time came to publish the banns, the 
rector looked in the Bible but did 
not find the slip there. So while look- 
ing for the slip he announced: “I 
wish at this time to publish the banns 
announcing the intended marriage 
between, the intended marriage be- 
tween— 

He still could not find the slip 
in the Bible, and the sexton in a stage 
whisper that could be heard through 
the church prompted him by sayine 


“Between the Bible and the cushion.” 
1 











Garden Work to Do Now 


GARDEN phloxes need copious wa- 
tering during their blooming season. 

THE HEADS of broccoli will be more 
tender if cut before any of the 
flowers open. 

WINDOW boxes and hanging bask- 
ets will require regular watering 
from now on. 

GRAPES may be protected from 
birds and insect pests by covering 
the bunches with paper bags. 

PLANT endive for Autumn and Win- 
ter use at once, also carrots, beets 
and turnips for storage. 

IF NATURAL rainfall is not ample, 
give gladioli a thorough watering 
each week up until flowering time. 

ROSES which were well fertilized in 
Spring will require no more feed- 
ing this season. Ample watering is 
essential, however. 

THE FOLIAGE of plants may be 
injured by spray materials applied 
when the temperature exceeds 90 
degrees in dry weather. 

THE POLYANTHA roses will bloom 
well all Summer if the old flower 
clusters are snipped off regularly. 
This also applies to the everbloom- 
ing climbers. 

DO NOT mow the lawn very short 
this month and next. To stop mow- 
ing entirely in hot weather may 
permit certain vicious lawn weeds 
to form seeds. 





ENS 


WILLIAM H. CLARK 


WHERE grass clippings are removed 
from the lawn, dispose of them by 
using them to mulch the roots of 
shrubs, perennials or such vege- 
tables as tomatoes. 

JAPANESE irises and numerous 
other herbaceous perennials are 
best divided just after their flow- 
ering season ends. Replanted then, 
they will be sufficiently established 
to winter well and bloom normally 
next year. 

DISCARD the hose nozzle when wa- 
tering garden plants in beds or bor- 
ders. Let the water run gently from 
the hose in sufficient amount to 
thoroughly wet the soil. Too fre- 
quent watering with too much pres- 
sure causes a surface crust to form. 
The end of the hose may well rest 
on a piece of board. 


Herb Garden Possibilities 


The possibilities of the Summer 
herb garden grow apace and the 
housewife who is learning to use the 
warm-flavored, spicy leaves of herbs 
casts a look ahead to days when the 
cabinet of spices from the Far East 
may be empty. Hot basil and Winter 
savory from the herb garden, green 
or dried, banishes pepper, white or 
black, from the dietary. Summer 
savory, sweet marjoram and thyme 
will help the cook forget clove, nut- 
meg and allspice. 
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Pennsylvania Radio 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 

ciety through the courtesy of the 
WCAU Broadcasting Company of 
Philadelphia, is sponsoring a series of 
horticultural talks over the radio on 
Monday afternoons from 4:30 to 4:45 
p-m., durimg July and August. The 
series will consist of interviews con- 
ducted by Charles P. Shoffner, horti- 
cultural editor of WCAU. The tenta- 
tive list of guest speakers and sub- 
jects is as follows: 

July 27—Mrs. J. Norman Henry, “Lilies and 

Daylilies.” 

August 3—John C. Wister, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and di- 
rector of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticul- 
tural Foundation. 

August 10—Mrs. E. Page Allinson, Regional 
vice-president of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, “Garden Clubs.” 

August 17—Mr. H. Gleason Mattoon, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, “Trees.” 

August 24—Helen Van Pelt Wilson, “House 
Plants.” 
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August 31—Mr. James S. Walsh, secretary of 
the Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., “Flower 
Shows.” 


City Victory Garden 


Cabbages, onions, carrots, and 14 
other varieties of vegetables take the 
place of Rockefeller Center’s custo- 
mary seasonal display of flowers in 
the street-level planting areas in the 
heart of New York City. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 vegetable plants in all 
afford New York City crowds an op- 
portunity to view a typical victory 
garden as it matures. 

The exhibit in the Center will be 
maintained as a service and example 
for amateur gardeners. It will re- 
main until the vegetables have ma- 
tured and been harvested, probably 
through August. Vegetables in the 
gardens include parsley, broccoli, 
Swiss chard, peppers, peas, corn, 
beets, egg plants, chives, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, rhubarb, tomatoes and squash. 


Reprinted from HORTICULTURE by permission of the Editor, E. I. Farrington. 
William H. Clark, Trustee of Horticulture. will resume his column in the August YANKEE. 
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THE GARDENS—Foliage, Flower, and Vegetable 


Just as successful plays are not written but rewritten, so successful gar- 


dens are not made but remade. 


An excellent definition of a garden: “A pleasant place to sit.” A proper 
amount of shade in a garden is as important as sun, and there are days when 


it is far more attractive to the sitter. 


In France many gardeners alternate rows of flowers and vegetables. Try 


it out some year. 


Five good reasons to grow herbs: (1) to look at, (2) to smell, (3) eat 
green, (4) to eat dried, (5) to keep your bees out of the clover (consult M. 


Fabre). 


Not content with herbs, Fulton Oursler, purveyer of many a gruesome 
murder story had gone a step further in what he maliciously calls his “poison 


garden”—everything from digitalis to deadly nightshade. 






It was LOVE OF NEW ENGLAND which 
caused a group of fifteen women on January 24, 
1895, to organize the National Society of New 
England Women. 


The Medal of the National Society 
of New England Women was pre- 
sented to Miss Clara Endicott Sears 
of Harvard, Mass., at the Past Na- 
tional Officers Association Breakfast 
during the 29th Annual Congress held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in May. 

Miss Sears is the founder of the 
Wayside Museums, Inc., in the town 
of Harvard, Mass., where is located 
“Fruitlands” and where A. Bronson 
Alcott started his Transcendentalist 
community. All the original furnish- 
ings and a collection of manuscripts 
are housed in the “Fruitlands” Mu- 
seum. 

The Shaker Museum is the oldest 
heuse built by the Shakers. It is de- 
scribed in “Gleanings from Old Shaker 
Journals,” written by Miss Sears. 

The American Indian Museum con- 
tains a collection of prehistoric imple- 
ments and Indian art and industries. 
Outside the museum stands a bronze 
statue of the Indian Pumunangwet, 
“He who shoots the stars,” by the 
sculptor Philip S. Sears, a cousin of 
the founder. In Miss Sears’ book, 
“The Great Powwow,” is told the 
story of the Nashaway Valley in King 
Philip’s War and the early settling 
of Concord, Mass. 

The newest museum is a picture 
gallery containing a collection of por- 
traits by the early itinerant painters. 
These portraits are described in Miss 
Sears’ latest book “Some American 


Primitives.” 





News of New England Women 


By Fiorence B. Granam 





Mrs. Leon E. Bushnell 


New officers elected at the 29th 
Annual Congress: 

President General, Mrs. Leon E. 
Bushnell, Syracuse, N. Y.; Second 
Vice President General, Mrs. Henry 
M. Booth, Detroit, Mich.; Third Vice 
President General, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Recording Secretary 
General, Mrs. Raymond Douglas 
McCart, Buffalo, N. Y.; Organizing 
Secretary General, Mrs. Edwin C. 
Lewis, White Plains, N. Y.; Directors 
General, Mrs. John J. Erwin, Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. J. Neil Fleming, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Trustee, Helping Hand 
Fund, Mrs. Mary Bishop Bullard, 
New Haven, Conn.; Members Dis- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 





that come up every day 





Baking Without Benefit of Sugar 


Sugar-rationing needn't cause a kitchen crisis! 
Cakes and cookies are still in the running... 
Thanks to recipes that substitute available 
sweetenings for rationed sugar. And here's 
good news: Rumford has developed enough 
new sugarless recipes to keep your cookie jar 
filled and your cake baking up to standard! See 
the FREE offer at the bottom of this column. 


* * * 


These sugarless recipes banish all worry over 
sending that weekly box of cookies to the 
boys in camp, or baking cakes for your family 
— without touching your sugar supply! 


* * * 


You will find that sugarless cakes are different 
from those made with sugar. You get less vol- 
ume — a firmer texture. You can depend on 
Rumford to raise sugarless cake dependably; 
to keep it light and even-textured. Just try this 
cake recipe and prepare to blush at the com- 
pliments. 


Rumford Special Cake 


3 cups of sifted 144 cups corn syrup 


cake flour 3 egg yolks 
4 teaspoons 2 teaspoons 
Rumford grated 
Baking Powder orange rind 
Yo teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 
Y cup shortening 3 egg whites 


Sift together flour, Rumford Baking Powder and salt. 
Cream shortening, add 1 cup of the corn syrup gradu- 
ally, and cream until fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a 
time, and beat well. Add sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with milk, stirring well after each addition. Add 
grated orange rind. Then, beat egg whites until stiff, 
and add to them the remaining 4% cup corn syrup 
gradually, beating until mixture stands in stiff peaks. 
Fold into batter until well-blended. Bake in 2 greased 
9-inch layer cake pans in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
for 25 to 30 minutes. Cool and frostas desired. (See the 
sugarless frosting recipe included in the folder offered below.) 


* * + 

Secondly, flavors of ingredients stand out more 
when there is no sugar in the recipe. Sugar 
tends to mask flavors. In sugarless recipes the 
flavor of the other ingredients becomes more 
apparent and that is why it is important to 
use Rumford. Rumford contains no alum and 
therefore leaves no bitter taste. 





* * * 


FREE. Rumford’s New Sugar- 
less Recipe Folder is just off the 
press! Send for your FREE copy 
today . . . and keep your cookie 
jar and cake box filled without 
emptying your sugar cannister! 
Address Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Box 1DS, Rumford, R. I. 
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ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINES 


ELLIOTT FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


211 CONGRESS STREET, 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


COR. HIGH, BOSTON 

















A — scene in the 
lovely 


Monaanocr 


Southern New Hampshire 


Placid waters, rugged mountainsides, 
trees waving in the cool breezes and 
greensward grace this peaceful region 
set in the heart of New England. All 
types of recreation are centered here. 
Healthful climate, congenial neighbors 
and convenience to major centers com- 
bine to make present visitors future 
residents. 





| Friendly inns, 
boarding houses, 
summer cottages 


country homes and 
farms. Our attrac- 
tive illustrated 
booklet sent free on 
request. Also de- 
tailed information 
On transportation 
facilities. 


Address, Philip M. Darling 
Executive Secretary 
P. O. Box 61 


Peterborough, N. H. 
Tel. 479 
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June 1, 1942 

Dear Mr. Rice: 

How lovely to open the May issue of 
Yankee” and find Camden pictures 
well, windjammer pictures of our Captain 
Frank Swift’s fleet. They are grand; and one 
of the few vacations left which gasoline and 
tire rationing won’t affect ... for people can 
get here by bus and train if they make their 
reservations in advance. Captain Swift tells 
us that he has more reservations this year, 
as of this date, than on any previous year. 
Official regulations recently issued by the 
naval, military and coast guard headquarters 
for the First Corp Area, definitely encourage 
pleasure sailing in unrestricted areas, such as 
Penobscot Bay. So your article was very 
timely. And of course pleases us pink! 

Yours Secretarily (C. of C.) 
Betty Foxwell. 


June 1, 1942 
Dear Mr. Rice: 


I am an old fellow of the vintage of 1857 
and I have enjoyed your “Yankee” very 
much but failing eyesight makes it necessary 
for me to cut down on reading, so I must de- 
cline the pleasure of reading the “Yankee”. 

I am a Yankee through and through, both 
my father and mother came from Hancock, 
New Hampshire and I have spent many days 
there. My father was Jacob T. Steele, and 
my mother Susan Niana Low (Steele). They 
died within 10 days of each other in Brook- 
lyn in 1917, after over sixty-six years of 
married life. I have enjoyed many of the 
articles in your paper for its familiar scenes. 
I recall the article that told of the celebra- 





tion at Concord, Mass, and Lexington in 


1876, “Patriot’s Day”, April 19, when I 
trudged from Lexington to Concord with 
Mark Twain and W. S. Howells in a vast 


crowd, cold and dusty. I was living then in 

Cambridge, a school boy well impressed with 

the “big time”. I certainly wish you succes 

for the “Yankee” is an excellent magazine. 
Very truly yours, 


James L. Steele. 


June 3, 1942 
Dear YANKEE: 

Have just sent for a yrs. sub. of YANKEE 
and I wish to thank you for your kindness 
in sending it after the subscription had run 
out. I have been sick in the hospital, since 
January, but I rec’d the YANKEE. 

You can’t imagine how very much I en- 
joyed having it. 

It’s a fine clean magazine for every one 
to read but especially so to me as I am 
from a long line of Yankees. 

There is a picture of Mary Wilder in the 


Hall of Fame at Plymouth, Mass. I am a 
direct descendant. 
I should join the Mayflower Club of 


America, but I do not know where to get in 
touch with them. Do you know the address? 

Have also had good results from your swop 
column, and the strange part of it was, that 
the party I was swopping with lives only a 
few miles from my old home town in Maine. 

Father and I had heard of “Yankee” but 
never seen a copy, nor knew where to get 
one until I found it out at the 1940 World Fair 
at the Vermont House. I am indeed glad to 
have found it and hope I shall always be 
able to have it. 

Thanking you for all past kindnesses and 
in hopes to hear from you real soon in re- 
gards to the enclosed poems, I am 

Yours truly, 
Hazel Wilder Hill, 
Editors Note: If you will contact Dr. Frank C. 
Yeomans, 120 E. 71st Street, New York City, 
and join the New York Mayflower Descendants, 
you automatically become a member of the 
General Society. 


June 8, 1942 

Dear Mr. Sagendorph:— 
Am so sorry you find it necessary to cut 
your fine magazine down to sixteen pages. 
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I do like everything about it. 

That being the case I feel I would rather 
give up the subscription (begun in Feb 
1942 for two years) and have you send me 
the rebate. 

March was the first issue I 
you. 

Thanking you, I remain 

Very truly yours, 


Mrs. R. J. Eldridge 


received from 


Editors Note: 

With the July issue at full size and circu- 
lation the new editors hope Mrs. Eldridge 
will continue with us a bit and give us a 
trial. 


June 12th, 1942 
Gentlemen: 
It was with a sad heart that I read in your 
June issue that the Government does not con- 
YANKEE an 


therefore—little paper 


s'der essential magazine and 
I am glad, however, 
that you intend to keep trying to put out a 
much smaller issue and please try to include 
one of those quaint yarns in each issue if you 
can. The quaintness is what I like most 
about Yankee; it is modern yet it has the 
old fashioned flavor. 

I would appreciate it if you would give me 
the address of “Antiques Magazine” you men- 
tion in your article on “pig and whistle flasks.” 

Thanking you for any information, I am 

Sincerely, 
R. William Owens 
Editors Note: The address of “Antiques” Maga- 
zine is 40 East 49th Street, New York City, 
N. Y. 


June 15th, 1942 
Dear YANKEE: 

I am just another Yankee. I am also one 
of the many soldiers of the Army that likes 
to hear from home every now and then. I 
do not know where I will be in the next few 
months. You may never know how much I 
am going to enjoy reading a home magazine. 
I wish to thank you now for the pleasure I 
know I will get from reading YANKEE. 

I thank you. 
Pvt. Elmer Parkerson 
Co. “B”, 6th Bn., O. R. T. C. 
Aberdeen Pv. GD. Md. 














Monadnock Region 


SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Refuge Homes at Low Prices 





HANCOCK 
4room Colonial cottage 
Elec., Fireplace, Garage $1600 
TEMPLE 
36-a. Farm. Apple trees. Tar 


road. 1 mile to village $2000 
FRANCESTOWN 

28-ac. Farm. 1!/-story Colo- 

nial. Fireplaces. Brook.......$2500 
HANCOCK 

Village home. Elec., Tel. 


Town water, Bath, '/, acre. $2750 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 








something different? You’ll 
CRA VE find it a case of love at first 
bite the first time you try a flavorful Under- 
wood Deviled Ham Sandwich. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 9) 


“Dear Frances, 

This country certainly is the near- 
est thing to the dear ole States that 
anyone could ever find if he roam 
the entire world. The weather is mod- 
erate almost yearly, and the sunshine 
is really swell. The terrain is com- 
parable to the Middle West of the 
U.S.A., and the foliage is green prac- 
tically the year round. 

... It is certainly a treat to watch 
a Kangaroo hop around, after doing 
nothing but read about them. Every- 
thing here is as lovely as one could 
possibly want, but I certainly do 
anxiously await the day when I can 
gaze upon the Statue of Liberty once 
more, and know that she really means 
freedom.” 

Both of these letters were cen- 
sored, and though written a month 
apart, were received the last of May. 
Frances’ aviator mentions that he 
has written many letters and wonders 
if any were received. It is assumed 
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RA VE! Who wouldn’t? Underwood 
* 


is fine ham, zestily seasoned 
with rare spices from the Indies. You'll 
love it! 











that they must have been lost, since 
Frances has received two only. He 
also says that he received six from 
Frances all at once. That shows how 
the mail runs. “Ed” comes from West 
Virginia and is a graduate of The 
New England School of Aeronautics, 
Boston. He was stationed in Michi- 
gan, then on maneuvers throughout 
the South last summer, and when 
war broke out he was stationed in 
Washington. He left the States in 
January without even a chance to 
say goodbye to his family. 


Open to Suggestion 
Would you like an amateur camera 
department—with prizes for the best 
pictures? Pictures with a human in- 
terest appeal—or, we are open to sug- 
gestions. 


August YANKEE 
The August issue of YANKEE 
will be mailed to subscribers at the 
usual time and will be on the news 
stands. Watch for it. Our editors are 
on the job, eager to give you up-to- 
date news of their departments. 
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Buy 


VICTORY 


Food Specials 





* 


Watch for the VICTORY FOOD 
SPECIALS at our stores and 
markets . . . Outstanding values 
in nourishment and health quali- 
ties . . . Economical prices made 
possible by bountiful supply of 
these perishable foods ... Ex- 
cellent co-operation with your 
neighbor-farmers who are raising 
more Food for Victory .. . 


* 








FIRST 
NATIONAL STORES 








SA VE money, too—for War Savings Write for the Free ‘Fine Foods” booklet 
Stamps. You'll find Under- containing dozens of recipes you ought to 





have. Wm. Underwood Co., 424 Walnut 
Street, Watertown, Massachusells. 


woodasthrifty asit issatisfying. For picnics, 
parties, salads or snacks. Get some today! 













Zi NDIA (AVE LODG 


y On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


A delightful family resort ideally situ- 

ated among the pines. Good food pre- 

pared by excellent cooks. All land and 
water sports. Recreation Halli. 


70 rooms—53 with private bath 
Rates $4—$6.00 day. Selected clientele 


Will meet trains. For Illustrated Booklet 
write M. G. Chase, Manager Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


Twin Lake Villa and Cottages 
Season, May 30 to October 13 


All sports—including free boats and canoes 
for guests. Good food—no limit. Three 
hundred acres. Extraordinary booklet 
available. 


Apply Henry W. Kidder 














New London, N. H. 





HILL HOUSE—— 
On Secluded White Mountain Lake 


Small guest house where you may loaf in quict 
comfort or swim, hike, paddle, fish, drive to 
many interesting points. Screened porch. Farm 
produce. Delicious meals. Accessible by train, 
$20 per week. Rates for families. 

Louise Nesmith : Conway Center, N. H, 

















PETERSHAM, MASS. 
A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
hills, with quiet, restful atmosphere. Thoughtfully 
planned meals, generously served. Spacious living 
rooms, library, private baths. 





Rates Upon Application 
RUTH PARKHURST, Manager 


Pet. 115 





RMONT INN 
in the White Mountains 


A picturesque Inn with a superb panoramic 
view not visible from the main motor roads. 
Delicious food, perfect comfort, rest, recrea- 
tion and an atmosphere of friendly informality. 
8 miles north of Plymouth 
1 mile off Route 3 
Will meet trains or buses at Plymouth or 
West Campton 
Write for illustrated folder 


WEST CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ORIGINAL SWOPPER 

(Continued from page 7) 
1955. Will do oil paintings of any type, can 
copy anything, or do originals. Would paint 
murals in a home or business, for a small 
tract of land with cabin near good fishing, 
and accessible by auto, in Northern Calif., 
Nev., or Oregon. Would be willing to go to 
any of these places to do the work. 
1956. Drive your small truck to my door at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and I’ll load on all my show 
stuff of circus clown gags and comedy acts. 
Instructions included. I want in swop, a 
good 16 mm sound moving picture machine 
with films, or a small farm with small house. 
Write quick. 


1957. I have a pair of black figure skates 
and guards (size 2%c) to swop for a similar 
pair of figure skates (black-size 6% or 7), 
or for something for a 14 year old girl. 
(Conn.) 
1958. Works of Honore De Balzac (33 vol- 
umes) is what I offer in swop for a pair of 
binoculars and case. (Mass.) 

1959. Gearheart Knitting Machine can be 
yours for a typewriter. Swop? (Vt.) 





1960. I have a new clock which I will swop 
for a twin couch. (N.Y.C.) 


1961. Small mahogany secretary in very good 


condition is my swop. I’d like an old pine 
or maple desk or secretary in swop. (N.J.) 


1962. Have for swop: ladies riding boots— 


size 6; hand-braided rug; pictures; garden 
hose; and beautiful Spanish shawl. Want: 
maple syrup; old dishes; glass; or silver. 
(Mass.) 





1963. My Behr Bros. upright piano located 
in E. Orange, N. J. is yours in swop for a 
10-tube radio; or, for a 10x40 binocular; or a 
defense bond. 





1964. I’ll swop a White ‘electric portable 
sewing machine; a new European Musette, 
with unused reed; and an excellent Spaulding 


tennis raquet; for an English horn or oboe. 
| I'll add whatever else you want if the English 
| horn is perfect, or I might swop the sewing 


machine alone for an E flat or A clarinet. 


(Conn.) 






— 
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1965. 


in an 


Wonder if there is 
antique table. 


anyone interested 
Information given me 
states it was made in England; and is hand 
turned, with claw feet made of brass. It 
must be over 150 years old. I also have a 
Seaz R penny dated 1918 B.C., and believe 
me, you will have to give me a darned good 





offer on these swops. What say? This In- 
diana swopper is raring to go. 

1966. Interested in railroading? I have a 
Lionel train gauge No. 0090-W in excellent 
condition, but want to swop it for Model 
S-20-R Hallicrafters or Model SX-24 or 
Model S-19-R Hallicrafters Amateur Radio 
sets. My train is for two rail operation and 
has engine tender coal box oil and caboose 
cars. (Pa.) 

1967. My Mother says I can swop our old 


and four chairs 


(N48) 


phonograph, and the records, 
if I can Shas a girl’s bicycle. 
1968. I’m willing to sacrifice my 1941 model 
G.E. Ironer (roller type that can be carried 
from one room to another); if I can get a 
typewriter and an adding machine to help my 
husband with his work. Ger 





stencils, inks 
old coins, 


1969. Have a Siete, with 
and styluses, to swop for antiques; 
or what? (Pa.) 





SWOPS FOR CASH 





MY C600. 
and Film 


Picture Projectors, Supplies 


Will sell or trade. 


Motion 
Rentals, 
MYC601. 

Bell flower 
candelabra, 





pitchers. 
prism 


Copper lustre, silver lustre 
glass. Silver lustre fruit dish, 
Redford glass. 

MYC602. 


small 
goods 








equipment for 
lot of hobby 


for 
small 


Will trade cash 
boat; also want a 
and nick nacks. 





MYC603. Have $300 as whole or part payment 
for land north of Boston with or without build 
ings. 








obsolete 
swop. 


MYC604. Wanted—Maine postmarks. 


Entire cover. Will buy or 





MYC605. Four all wool braided rugs. $5.00 each 





Do Your Vacation 
Swopping Now 


YANKEE 





em BLACKOUT 


YOUR IDENTITY/!/ 


More than ever it is important to be able to 





——— your clothes, your possessions—and 
rself. Mark all belongings with CASH’S 
we OV EN NAMES for real protection at home, 
school, camp, on vacation and in the Army, 
Navy or Nursing service. Cash’s Names are 
woven in washable thread, not just printed- 
accept no substitutes. Ask your Dept. Store 
or write us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us 1 5c for 1 doz. of your 
FIRST name and sample of NO-SO for attach- 
ing without sewing. 
12 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Cenn., er 
CASH’ G ozs - Se. Gramercy Place, Les ee 
., OF 32 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
CASH'S : 3 doz. or 
250 








6 dor. $2. NO-SO) 25< 
o> Syilie Cement 





NAMES! 9 ” 


« tube 








Come by bus, train, bicycle or ox-cart, bul come anyway 
Denrran Thompson's 
“THE OLD HOMESTEAD” 
Played by an all Swanzey cast at the Potash Bow! 
SWANZEY CENTER, N. H. 
Inthe Monadnock Region 
July 17-18-19, 1942 Reserved Seats $1.10-Tax included 


For tickets or overnight accommodations write 
Mrs. Harold J. Adams, R.F.D. 1, Keene, N. H 











COMPLETE VACATION ENJOYMENT! 


Here you'll find ample opportunity to enjoy 
active sports, interesting relaxation without 








leaving our tranquil 250 acre estate 


Golf — Tennis— Nature Trails- 
Swimming Pool—Planned Entertainment 


Traditional New England 
Hospitality 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD * «x MASS, 














Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background that 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 





CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 








Outdoor 


aud CHATEAU 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, ks on 

New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











COUNTRY FUN 


..+Have your choice 
of what to do! 


High, wide and handsome epitomizes Vermont's riding 
and driving countryside—a vacationland that has every- 
thing from pack trips in the Green Mountains to scenic- 
ally luxurious tours of golfing, fishing and infinitely 
varied vacation places that set Vermont apart as a place 
to forget cares in a new round of summer delight. 


FREE BOOK 


Send now for ‘‘Unspoil- 
ed Vermont,” a factual 
pre-view of colorful va- 
cations, profusely illus- 
trated; tells about tours, 
State-inspected accom- 
modations, summer 
homes, year ‘round re- 
creation. 





UNSPOILED 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 
46 STATE HOUSE 
MONTPELIER, VT. 











+ + at its best 
Food 


A charming wayside Inn built in 1716. 
and drink to please the most exacting. 


CARRIAGE HOUSE BAR 
The DeWitt Clintons 
Route 6—BARNSTABLE, CAPE COD, MASS. 
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HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 














JUST DESSERTS 

(Continued from page 23) 
the black hours. Suddenly she thought 
of stewed prunes and raw plums, and 
sliced oranges, and then of fudge 
cake and cream puffs. Like finishing 
a jig-saw puzzle, the parts fitted into 
place and the whole picture was be- 
fore her. She chuckled, rolled over, 
(she still found it easy to roll), and 
went to sleep. 

The next night the Pudges had 
apple pie with ice-cream for supper. 

“Boy, this is good!” Paul ex- 
claimed over his second helping. 

The problem of putting a certain 
amount of pie into a given-sized boy 
was worrying Perky. It ought to 
come out even, but he was afraid 
there might be a remainder. 

Both children were so absorbed 
that they did not notice the intimate, 
understanding grin which Mrs. Pudge 
and Sam exchanged across the table 
as she finished her dessert of un- 
sweetened stewed prunes. 

Then Sam Pudge said _ gently, 
“Boys, there seems to be something 

> a 


<a 
AT TIMES SQUARE” FE 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2™ 
double from §3 


Rooms with running water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from $2.50 . . . Special weebly rates 
Two air-conditioned restaurants 

James M. Carroll, Manager 


Watdstack 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 
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the matter with mother’s scales.” 

Paul and ‘Perky froze into blushing 
statues. 

“But,” continued their father, after 
a short but vibrant pause, “Mother 
and I have decided that if the cellar 
is in apple-pie order when I get home 
Saturday noon, nothing more will be 
said about the matter.” 

On Saturday night as Mrs. Pudge 
was ready for bed, she laughed and 
sighed, “If cellars would only stay 
that clean!” 

Just then, as she reached to turn 
out the light, her eyes caught sight 
of a note on her pillow. She picked 
it up and smiled accusingly at Sam, 
“You’ve been up to some mischief 
but I’ll see what you’ve written,— 
“Since the boys have played with her 

weigher’s screws 


And she must starve if she would 

- lose, 

I promise my wife for each pound 
she loses 

A dollar to spend for some clothes or 
shoeses, 


And from this word I will not budge 
As sure as I am named Sam Pudge.” 

She rushed over and kissed him. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “I’m a 
lucky woman! What are fudge sun- 
daes compared with new shoes and 
printed silks, Mr. Edgar Guest 
Pudge?” 

“And Sam, I’ve been thinking you 
ought to get yourself some new fish- 
ing tackle, I’ll soon save the price 
on the cream | don’t eat.’ 








Pure Maple Sugar 


Products 
POWNAL, VERMONT 


P. 0. WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
owed é wow et! 
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THE MANSE 


PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Situated close to the beautiful Nu- 
banusit waterfall and terrace. Offers 
an atmosphere of quiet beauty and 
hospitality attractive to discrimina- 
ting people. 

Season: Open all year. Rates: Reasonable 

Telephone: Peterborough 5361 
Owners: Misses Esther A, and Ina IL. Sjoblom 








in the Beautiful 
White Mountains 


HIGH 





Far away from 
Danger Zones 


Y own find this famous resort ho 
tel and the lovely mountain country 
which surrounds it most relaxing 
Here is escape from 
strain and responsibility. 
Here are golf, tennis, swimming and 


this summer. 
nerve 


gracious living in the company of 
Famous Ameri- 
Restricted clien- 
tele. Write for rates and illustrated 
folder. 


congenial people. 
can Plan cuisine. 


THE 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
at Bretton Woods, NH. H. 


Owner-management 
R. FOSTER REYNOLDS 














CLASS 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Wood Art Gallery 


IFITE D 











Antiques 


WANTED: Old Colt muzzle-loading pistols, also 
engraved ivory whales’ teeth. A. STAINFORTH, 
Winthrop, Mass. 





Arts, Crafts, Hobbies 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer, ERNEST 
DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 








Books and Magazines 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted 
Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries. Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP. Merion Station, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
BOOKS, all subjects. NATHANIEL ANDERSON, 
1335 Gough St., San Francisco, California. 








GOODSPEED'S BUYS AND SELLS old _ books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and auto- 
graphs. Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. 
Early American pictures, views, sports, clipper ships, 
historical scenes, Currier & Ives, etc., Historical and 
literary autographs. GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 





Buttons 





WANTED: BOOKS CN AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 


Broadsides, etc. ROMPT PAYMENT. __ Reference: 
Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRIL & SON, 
144 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





ANCESTRAL RECORD BOOK. A series of charts 
for recording your complete genealogy. An attractive 
book of 160 pages on ledger paper, bound in red buck- 
ram (about 14x 11 inches). $7.50 postpaid. GOOD- 
SPEED'S BOOK SHOP, Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





20 nice old buttons, all different, for $1.00. BDB c/o 
Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 





Carriages, Harnesses 


FOR SALE _  Imported-C-spring Victoria—also 
cut under, Surrey with Victoria top. Pole and 
shafts. Excellent ‘condition. Brass and Silver 
harness. Photos on request. S. J. Shaw, 1232 
Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
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Dogs 

AIRED: AL E TERRIER puppies, 6 months. Regis- 
tered—Sire—Gamecock Johnnie Walker—Smugglers’ 
Notch Kennels, Stowe, Vermont. 





Dolls 


THE ARKANS: AS Doodles Family are still selling for 
twenty-five cents each. Send for your family of four, 
before rise of price is necessary. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas 





Special Services 


WELL—WELL—WELL, it's an old, old story, but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig 
‘em. Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 


KNOW YOUR ancestors. It saves you time and 
money to employ an experienced research man 
Correspondence invited. GEORGE L. THOMP 
SON, Genealogist, Randolph, Mass. 





For Sale 


home—advantage of 
seclusion and recreational facilities. 
piazzas, fireplace, 2-car garage, trees, 


For sale . . . Fine city 
country in 
Y¥ rooms, 


berries, garden Price right 38 Perham St., 
Keene, N.H 
For sale or rent . . new, modern, charming 


furnished cottage on ‘lake. 6 rooms, bath, auto 
matic h.w. heater, fireplace, boat. 38 Perham St., 
Keene, N.H 





Indian Relics 


INDL AN RELICS cheap: catalogs, 90 pages, 2 cents 
GRUTZMACHER, Mukwonago, Wisconsin 





Jewelry 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES removed from 
tings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, 
St. Louis, Mo 





Miscellaneous 


USED GUNS bought, sold and exchanged. Large 
list, _full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR COM- 
PANY, C coopers Mills, Maine. 


2,000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin, 13 ceuis mailed 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1,226 Swoppeis, 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 
W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 





Real Estate 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DIRECTORY 
and Country Homes. 
trom many brokers 
42nd St., N. ¥. C 


Farms 
Descriptions of the best buys 
PROPERTIES, Inc., 152 W. 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our  specialty- 
Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS C. 
GRIMES, Village Green, Bedford Village, New York 





Ship Models 


SHIP MODELS : S of famous ships built to order 
merican naval vessels a specialty. Write ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 








Stamps 


75 DIFFERENT WU. S. Commemoratives. 30c 





Approvals. Stamp Service, 17 Amesbury 5t., 
Lawrence, Mass 
Stationery 
PERSON AL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en 
velopes, $1.00 1,000 634 envelopes, Ae 1,000 


business cards, $2.00 Samples EXCELSIOR 


PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont 





Wanted 


CIRCUS PROGRAMS and route books, any show 
any year. Write full description and price. H. H 
CONLEY, 306 Cuttress Place, Park Ridge, Illinois 


WANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Five star 
Music Masters, 715 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass 





Where to Stay 


GLENWOOD on the SACO—An informal inn, 
offering Dartmouth hospitality amidst the peace 
fulness of the White Mountains in Glen, New 
Hampshire 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD, Waterville, Vermont; quiet 
farm home, no traffic, conveniences, mountain scenery 
Home cooked farm produ illustrated booklet, 
restricted $2.50 per day; $16 per week 


HILLSIDE COTTAGE, Washington Street Exten 


sion. Middlebury, Vermont. Now Open. Board 
and room, quiet surroundings. Limited number 


Near town Convenient bus and train service, being 
located on the main New York-Montreal Line For 
further information write: MRS. FRANK HARRIS, 
Proprietor 


CHALET in the mountains atop Sugar Hill, 
New Hampshire. An unique and delightful Nor 
wegian log and stone cabin accommodating six 
Excellent food, well appointed corner rooms, un 





surpassed scenery. An ideal vacation spot. Folder 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, Managers 
GREEN SHADOWS, Hamburg, Conn \ delightful 


place for a vacation. Open all year. Excellent food 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Summer Refreshment a.) 
Relaxation — 
Vacation Fun— ee \ 
in the shadow of oa 

Monadnock Mountain — , 
Play tennis, swim, go i 
boating or mountain / 


climbing, or rest on the / 
broad, cool verandas. 
Elevation 1200 feet. Ex- 
cellent home-cooked 
food temptingly served. 
Selected Clientele 
Recommended by 
Duncan Hines 
The country is beau- 
tiful in September and 
October. Enjoy it here. 


Tel. Jaffrey 119 
G. Y. AUSTERMANN, Mgr. 


SHATTU cK 









JAFFREY, 








ELM TREE INN 


At Brewster, Cape Cod 


A delightful, tree-shaded home of the Yankee clipper 
days. Large porches, extensive grounds, spacious 
rooms. Informal atmosphere; peace, quiet, and 
comfort for congenial clientele. Easy access to all 
Cape offers for recreation. 

Cc. F. Keith 


Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 

















REAL OLD CAPE COD 


Spend some delightful summer weeks at Bound 
Brook Cottage, a private guest home in Wellfleet. 
Private beach, sailing, surf casting, nearby golf 
course, barbecues on the beach. Comfortable 
rooms, delicious home cooking. Cape Cod at its 
best. Restricted clientele. Open May thru Oc- 
tober. For further information and rates write 


YANKEE 





} MR. and MRS. F. H. REMICK, Wellfleet, Mass., Box 189A 
4 











Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Taft NEW MAVEN 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 























NEWS OF THE EDITORS 


(Continued from page 35) 
active in Newtonville as president 
of several clubs and organizations. 
Last fall she organized a series of 
Poetry Evenings which resulted in 
the establishment of a _ generous 
Poetry Fund for the local library. 





BOOKS 
(Continued from page 42) 
How to Abandon Ship 

The terrific Axis offensive against 
our Atlantic supply lines has sunk 
hundreds of ships. And among the 
men who went down with them 
were hundreds who should still be 
alive. They did not know how to 
abandon ship. They had no defenses 
against disaster. 

How to Abandon Ship is a war 
book, written with the help of scores 
of front-line veterans, survivors of 
torpedoed ships. It not only explains, 
simply, how to launch a life-boat and 
get away from a sinking vessel. It 
explains what must be done to sur- 
vive cold, heat, storms, thirst, star- 
vation in an open boat. 

It teaches you how to swim in an 
oil slick, how to cook fish without 
fire, how to take care of a shrapnel 
wound. 

What is the suction area of re- 
volving propellers? How may a 
single cumulus cloud be the cause of 
saving your life? What vegetables are 
more than 80% water—How to 
Abandon Ship gives the answers. It 
should be read by every man and 
woman who goes to sea today. 
Eprrors Nore: Received too late for July re- 
view, we include this “flyer” information for 
the benefit of “our boys”. One thing every boy 
and girl in the U. S. should do for their own 
safety: learn to SWIM. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If yow want a job, or have a job 
to give, use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no respon- 
sibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One 
six line ad per month allowable. Ads in which no change of copy has been made 
for two months are automatically dropped. 








OPENING FOR draft exempt man as Mas- 
ter in country boarding school for young 
boys, to teach elementary subjects and Latin. 
College education desirable, but not necessary. 
Pleasant home. Congenial surroundings. 
TTv600. 





CONTROLLER-TREASURER. Qualified to 
assume complete responsibility for corporate 
and cost accounting; financing; taxes, office 
management; insurance; budgets. Fourteen 
years with manufacturer having national dis- 
tribution through branches. American born, 
Protestant, age 44, University graduate. 
JJy601. 





NEW ENGLAND TEACHER, middle-aged 
widow, grandniece of a p‘oneer Maine ship- 
master, who navigated “round 


the Horn” in 





1832 in “Grey Feather”, from New York to 
Sandwich Islands, thence to Oregon Coast; 
will give light services as companion or home- 
keeper to Christian, older person, having 
similar interests. JJy 602. 


VERMONT YANKEES offer hospitality of 
their century-old home near Mt. Mansfield 
Fishing, hiking, boating on our own acres 
Nearby golf. Home-like rooms and Yankee 
cooking at reasonable rates. JJy603. 
GENERAL HOUSEWORKER wanted. Mon- 
adnock Region, preferably middle-aged wom- 
an. Family of three, no laundry. JJy604. 
IS THERE a retired M. D. or nurse, or an 
elderly educated man who would cooperate 
in a small country village Sanitarium with 
me? JJy605. 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE ARUNDEL 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


MAY 





Suggesting an old English inn, home-like 
and cheerful, for people of refinement, at 
moderate rates. Restricted clientele. 


Miss Elizabeth Shannon 





High on a hill top in the beautiful Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire . . . miles of 
mountain ranges before you, Lake Went- 
worth at your feet . . . lies Birchmont, 
the answer to your vacation quest. Eighty 
acres to roam, every sport to enjoy, a 
cabin and fireside of your own, excep- 
tional food in the New England tradi- 
tion, a friendly informal atmosphere— 
here is every comfort and facility for a 
week or a summer of relaxation and 
inspiration. Rates from $28.00 weekly. 
Restricted clientele. 
For Booklet Address: 
RUSSELL G. HEMENWAY, Box 30 


Birchmont, East Wolfeboro, N. H. 


VACATIONS for Victory 


For YOUR copy of the 
Women's City Club 
GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND 
20th Annual Edition 
Send 25c plus a 3c stamp to 


GUIDE Editor - 40 Beacon St. - Boston 





JOB EXCHANGE 
(Continued from page 67) 
WANTED: 


take over vacant store in Brockton, Mass., to 


Man experienced as salesman to 


carry either rugs, carpets or crockery and 
china. Other half of ground floor occupied 
by same Dry Goods store since about 1908 
For further particulars. inquire of TJy610. 








CAPABLE middle-aged woman wanted to uo 
general housework for elderly lady. Must be 
good plain cook, clean and careful worker, and 





honest, of course. Not far from Bridgeport. 
Conn. Pleasant room with own bath, and 
reasonable pay. Good home for dependable 
person. JJy6l11. 

AVMIERICAN WOMAN. Protestant, late nt- 
ties. good health and d'sposition. would like 


a home with small adult family in village ot 
small: town near mountains, N. H. or Vt., not 
than 150 miles from Boston. Will as 
sist with light household duties and pav some 
board. Personal interview if desired. JJy612 


CAN YOU thnk of a better gift for anv 


mo-e 





occasion than a_ subscription to a _ favorite 
magazine? A subscription is one of your 
best investments to insure hours of education 


Latest and lowest price on all 
magazines. May I hear from You? 


and pleasure. 
current 





\ Yankee Mother of Five. JJy613. 
WOULD LIKE to contact someone _inter- 
ested in operating a Dude Ranch. I have 


the ideas on how to operate one. Would pre- 
fer working in Northern R. I., but would go 
anvwhere if T was sure of a steady job. 

wnderstand horses, and own one of my own 


Thy606 





YOUNG BUSINESS MAN, Christian, edu- 
cated, 37 years old and married, with 15 
vears’ thorough business experience and train- 


ing, including office routine and selling, de- 
sires locate in New England, but needs posi- 
tion. 5 years with present connection. Ref 
erences. JTJy607. 





I WANT to get a middle aged woman for 
housework and to help with the care of 
my mother. The work consists of general 
work, meals. d'shes. washing. ironing for two 
Electric washer. Time off in the afternoon. 
but T need help in the evening. Mother con- 





fined to bed. JJy608. 

CAPABLE WOMAN wishes position of 
managing housekeeper. No objection to 
country. Unencumbered, and have driver’s 


license. JJy609. 









! 











—_ 





THOUGHTS FOR FOOD 
(Continued from page 45) 


FRESH RASPBERRRY PIE 
1% 


1 tablespoon (1 en- cups crushed 


velope) unflavored red raspberries 

gelatine 1% tablespoons lemon 
3 tablespoons cold juice 

water cup heavy cream, 
Y% cup sugar whipped 


Soften gelatine in cold water; dis- 
solve over hot water. Add _ sugar, 
raspberries, lemon juice, and dash of 
salt. Chill until partially set. Fold 
in half the whipped cream. Pour into 
Graham-Cracker Crust. Chill until 
firm. Spread with remaining whipped 
cream and garnish with berries. 


SPILLING THE BEANS 
(Continued from page 46) 


and auctioned off a battleship piece- 
meal to junk dealers all over the coun- 
try. He thinks of that with a twinge 
now and wishes that it had never 
been decided to break up battleships 
. . A New England war casualty is 
the sport of fencing. Selective serv- 
ice decimated club memberships 
And the most important social or- 
ganization in Dedham is the Society 
for the Apprehension of Horse 
Thieves, 131 years old with a mem- 


bership of 1147. 


Editors Note: There’s a_ hitching 
Auburn Street in Auburndale just this side of 
Commonwealth Ave. He’s a jockey—has stood 
there for years. More of him later. 





post on 


NOT A SWOP—BUT COULD BE 

There is an artist up in Rockport 
—Cape Ann—who is always looking 
for good homes for cats. At present 
she needs homes for six kittens— 
3 Manx and 3 Yanks! 
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FIFTY FAMOUS 
AUDUBON BIRD PRINTS 





Matchless in artistry, unrivalled in authenticity, 
Bird Prints have enjoyed 
and bird lovers, and art 
connoisseurs for more than a century. They are 
faith- 
fully reproduced in brilliant colors on fine an- 
tique paper. Each print, 9” x 12%”, is suitable 
for framing for libraries 
Ideal for gifts. 


Packed in a 
beautiful portfolio 


the Famous Audubon 


the favor of nature 


now available in portfolios of 50 prints, 


homes, offices, or 


$2.95 Per set, Postpaid 


YANKEE MAGAZINE, Dublin, N. H. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Kindly send 
fifty Famous 
each, postpaid. 


sets of your Portfolio of 
Audubon Bird Prints, at $2.95 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


crrr 


Enclosed find check [ Money order 1) 





2412908 












WAR NOTE 


to 


HOME 
CANNERS 







































@The government's rubber 
restrictions have put Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers in a class 
with tires. However, because 
of the importance of home 
canning we have developed a 
war special jar rubber, offered 
under our Bull Dog brand. 
This jar rubber, while not the 
equal of “Good Luck,” will 
prove satisfactory for all proc- 
esses of home canning if used 
promptly, and is the Best sub- 
stitute for Good Luck obtain- 
able. Get Bull Dog Jar 
Rubbers at your dealer's (he 
may still have a supply of 
Good Luck). Act promptly. 
Owing to conditions under 
which we are operating, we 
regret we cannot accept 
direct orders this season. 


HOME CANNERS' 
TEXTBOOK 10c 


Follow up-to-date canning instruc- 
tions, Complete. Reliable. With 
free supply of 12 dozen cannin 
abels, gummed and printed, 
Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


64 Hampshire Street 
bridge, Mass. 


NIM AIO 
Jar Rubbers 





CLASSIFIED 
(Continued from page 65) 
WHERE TO STAY—cont. 
WANTED: Summer boarders. Comfortable farm 
home, modern conveniences, beautiful view, adult 
family. Write for particulars. FOUR WINDS 
FARM, Chelsea, Vt. 


For Rent 














FURNISHED COTTAGE—3 double rooms, 
extra beds possible. Wood stove and fireplace. 
For rent by month or season. Dr. Lichtenthaeler, 
Stowe, Vt. 





APARTMENT —4 master bedrooms, 2 _ baths, 
maid’s quarters, screened baloony, well fur- 
nished. Foot Mt. Mansfield. Dr. Lichtenthaeler, 
Stowe, Vt. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT _ 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed—5-ib 
strip sent, charges prepaid, $2.25. Third zone, 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 


SUMMER ART COLONIES 
(Continued from page 38) 

Connecticut has opened the 1942 
summer colony art season at Old 
Lyme with the Lyme Art Associa- 
tion’s 18th annual spring exhibition 
of water colors, prints, drawings, 
and ‘sculpture, June 21-July 12. It is 
expected that the midsummer an- 
nual and the autumn members’ show 
will follow as usual and that the 
Mystic Art Association will present 
its usual two displays. 

These are but a few of the best- 
known of the summer art shows; un- 
doubtedly many other smaller exhibi- 
tions will be held throughout New 
England. City art museums in Boston, 
Worcester and Pittsfield are offering 
special displays for the enjoyment of 
both visitors and stay-at-homes. Two 
of especial note at the Boston and 
Worcester Museums comprise silver 
and prints by Paul Revere arranged 
in connection with the publication of 
Esther Forbes’ outstanding new book, 
“Paul Revere and The World He 
Lived In.” 
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SEVENTH EDITION 


New of the New 
==) DIRECTORY 2222 


of New England Manufacturers 


Ready for Distribution August Ist, 1942 


























Tue Drrecrory or New ENGLAND MANvraAcTuRERS is a guidebook to one of the 
richest industrial regions in America. Complete, comprehensive, and up-to-date, it 
contains information of vital importance about New England industry that can be 
found in no other reference book. The Direcrory contains four sections as follows. 


ALPHABETICAL SECTION 


Here are listed over 15,000 New England Manufacturers, together with the names of 
the chief executives, including president, treasurer, sales manager, advertising manager, 
purchasing agent, general manager, and traffic manager or shipper. It shows the 
| number of employees of a firm, the capitalization, the location of plants and branch 


offices. 
bs GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


The same 15,000 firms are listed here by state and city or town. It shows at a glance 
the number of concerns and the type of products manufactured in a given geographical 
area. It is of particular value in routing salesmen and organizing sales campaigns. 


| PRODUCT SECTION 


This section lists thousands of different products, carefully classified under main and 
sub-headings, which are arranged in alphabetical order for e: asy reference. The firms 
are classified here according to the produc ts they make. It is an indispensable refer- 
ence guide for buyers and purchasing agents. 


BRAND-NAME SECTION 
Brand-Names and Trade-Marks of products manufactured in New England are listed 
here alphabetically. This section enables one who knows the brand-name only of a 
product to easily identify the maker. 

















\ Tue Directory or New ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS is an accurate pe 
to the manufacturing resources of New England. It is invaluable to buyer 


and seller alike. Revised annually, it eliminates the inaccuracies and waste 
that come from the use of obsolete mailing lists and route lists. 


Pre-Publication Price — $20.00 
After August Ist, 1942 — $25.00 


GEORGE D. HALL COMPANY, “Publishers 


30 KILBY STREET ¢ BOSTON, MASS. 























We process and smoke Hams, 
shoulders, bacon and boneless 
country rolls in the old-fashioned 
“Yankee Custom” way 
with “corn cobs.” A 
Real Quality product. 
Further information and 
literature on request. 


Respectfully, 























LOW-PRICED! 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 
TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 


6-oz. & I-lb. 


Packages 





NEW HAMPTON 
A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Ex- 
perienced faculty. Attention 
to each boy’s needs, Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 





15 states. 
Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 
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Manchester—Navy recruiters at the 
Manchester substation announced that 
dental and optical requirements for the 
United States Naval Reserve have been 
considerably lowered. All men who have 
been turned down are urged to come soon 
for re-examination. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 
(Continued from page 54) 
bursing Committee, Helping Hand 
Fund, Mrs. Warren B. Thayer, Rock- 

ford, Ill., Mrs. R. G. Elliott. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. New- 
ion E. Turgeon, President, held its 
40th anniversary in April at the Buf- 
falo Consistory. Mrs. Royal A. Pax- 
ton gave a history of the colony and 
Mrs. Mildred Laube Knapp, harpist. 
played during the reception. Mrs 
Charles A. Smith and Miss Katherine 
Randall poured. Invited guests were 
Mrs. William Thompson, President, 
Colonial Dames; Mrs. Loren Daven- 
port, Regent, Buffalo Chapter, D. A. 
R.; Mrs. George B. Nichols, Presi- 
dent, Daughters of American Colo- 
nists; Mrs. J. Henry Dowd, Presi- 
dent, Daughters of 1812; Mrs. Ray 


| C. Harrison, Regent, Abigail Fillmore 


Chapter, D. A. R.; Mrs. Charles 
Croff, President, Erie, Penn. Colony, 
N. S. of N. E. W.; Mrs. Norman H. 
Beldeb, President, Niagara Falls 
Colony, N. S. of N. E. W.; and Mrs 
Louis H. Jacobs, President, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., Colony, N. S. of N. E. W. 


The National Society of New Eng- 
land Women wishes Mr. Sagendorph 
and Mr. Rice, Godspeed and good 
luck in the service. We will be think- 
ing of them. 

Eprrors Nore: Every reader of YANKEE 
echoes this expression—we will be thinking of 
them, and thumbs up! Both founder and form- 


er editor will keep in touch with every YAN- 
KEE reader for the duration. 




















































BED JACKETS 


Imported from Scotland 


$5.50 


Lace Wool, Double Knit Bed Jackets 
for those late stay-in-beds. 
TURQUOISE, WHITE 
AND SHRIMP 


With maribou at neck. 
Sky—White—Pink $8.50 


Mail orders filled 


Romanes & Paterson 


581 Boylston Street . . . Boston, Mass. 




















or those who wish atown residence 
in Boston we can offer homelike yet 
luxurious surroundings in single 


rooms or suites at moderate rates. 


ie 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WILLIAM B. RICE, II, President 

































































